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Pan-American Labor Congress at 
Mexico City 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


REAL contribution to the record ef constructive=labor progress was 
made by the third annual convention of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, which met in Mexico City on January 10 and continued in 

session for nine days. 

No international labor body has ever written a platform more thoroughly 
progressive or more sound in the fundamental doctrine of democratic trade 
unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor sent to Mexico City a delegation 
of five official representatives who were accompanied by fully a dozen repre- 
sentative trade unionists who made the journey for the purpose of studying 
conditions in Mexico and of conferring with members of their trades in that 
country. 

The five chosen to represent the American Federation of Labor were 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor; Daniel J. 
Tobin, Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor; Thomas J. Rickert and 
Matthew Woll, members of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, and John P. Frey, Editor of the Molders’ Journal. Mr. Woll found 
himself unable to leave this country, owing to official business, and in Mexico 
City William D. Mahon, executive council member, was selected to complete 
the delegation. 

Among those who accompanied the delegation were John Donlin President 
of the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor ; Will- 
iam H. Johnston, President of the International Association of Machinists; John 
Manning, Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department of the 


American Federation of Labor; William O’Keefe, organizer, Plasterers’ Union; 
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and Ernest Greenwood, representing the International Labor Office at Geneva. 
James Lord, Treasurer of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, and Canuto 
Vargas, Spanish-speaking secretary, were seated in the convention as officers, 
with voice and vote in that convention. Guy H. Oyster served as secretary to 
the American delegation. 

Little business was transacted during the first half of the convention 
period, owing to the fact that it was necessary for committees to report before 
convention action could be taken. The work of committees was necessarily 
slow, as was the work of the convention itself, because of the translation of all 
proceedings from English to Spanish and vice versa. 

Convention proceeding customary in the United States was followed with 
but slight modification. Even the usual advertising booth was in evidence, 
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a Colombian delegate having brought with him a large display of his country’s 
products. 

In its serious aspect the convention was an effort to develop under- 
standing between the organized workers of the Pan-American countries 
and it did contribute materially to that end. It is of the greatest importance 
that there be understanding and sympathy between the organized labor. 
movements on the American continents. It is important for Americans to under- 
stand the movements to the south and perhaps more important for them to 
understand our movement. 

The Latin American labor movements are but partially developed. They 
are in the period of infancy, speaking numerically. From the standpoint of 
philosophy, tactics and policy, they are in the period of youth, not well settled: 
not fully developed. That is why it is of the highest importance for them to 
understand the underlying facts about the trade union movement in the United 
States where there is a maturity that comes with years of struggle attended by 
a measure of success not witnessed elsewhere. 

Our delegation found, as all others who have observed fairly have found, 
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that the Latin-American labor mind is a peculiar combination of the highly 
emotional and the intensely practical. The emotional side, fed by the Spanish 
and Italian syndicalist and socialist literature which has been their readiest to 
hand, has developed in most Latin-American movements a philosophical 
background redolent of socialism, syndicalism and their various allies. 

On the other hand, there is a gratifying tendency to apply the most 
practical methods in dealing with actual situations. Thus, in Mexico, the or- 
ganized labor movement has been built up on trade union lines that are more 
nearly identical with those of the American Federation of Labor. The Mexican 
Federation of Labor is a purely industrial organization composed of federated 
national and local trade unions. 

The greatest danger to Mexican trade unionism is the doctrine of bol- 
shevism. It is immaterial whether Lenine is actually paying propagandists in 
Mexico. There are those who are doing the work as well as paid agents could 
do it. Not the least effective of the agents of sovietism in Mexico are several 
young draft evaders from the United States who find it more pleasant and 
profitable to be in Mexico than to be in Leavenworth. 

Bolshevist propagandists pay more attention to Mexico than to other 
Latin-American countries for two reasons: First, Mexico has 300,000 or- 
ganized workers, a fairly large army to win over; and second, Mexico lies next 
door to the United States whose government is most hated by all bolsheviks 
because of its democracy and its consequent stability. 

It is proper that American labor should give to the workers of the Latin- 
American countries, and perhaps to Mexico particularly for the reasons just 
shown, all possible counsel and assistance and that the most cordial reciprocal 
relations be established. 

The convention went far in that direction. Above everything else in 
importance is the fact that it adopted a platform of principles in every respect 
the equal of any declaration ever adopted for clarity and for devotion to con- 
structive, democratic thought. No international labor movement has ever 
stood on a sounder program. This declaration was introduced as a resolu- 
tion by the American delegation. Its reception by the convention surpassed 
in enthusiasm that of any other document presented. Its reading was twice 
interrupted by applause; it was again applauded at the conclusion of the 
reading, and it was then adopted by the enthusiastic unanimous vote of the 
convention. 

It was also ordered by unanimous vote that the resolution be printed in 
the English and Spanish languages for general distribution in all Pan-American 
countries. This resolution follows in full: 

Whereas, it is the aim and purpose of the Pan-American Federation of Labor to 
use every proper and legitimate means to advance the interests of the working people; 
be it 

Resolved that the following is expressive of our desires and purposes and sets forth 
principles which we consider fundamental: 

Political freedom, the right of the workers to have a voice and vote equal to that 
of every other citizen is the first practical step toward those individual rights which 
are essential to liberty. But political liberty, working through the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the organized government of a free people does not, and 
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should not be permitted to enter into that personal (non-governmental) relationship 
between wage-earner and employer through which the terms of employment are deter- 
mined by the recognition of equality of rights, and the joint agreement of both parties. 

The trade union movement holds that the principle of self-government by free 
peoples and the principle that in industry and commerce the wage-earners through their 
organization should freely and fully participate in determining the terms of employment, 
are identical. The principle that governments should only exist with the consent of the 
governed is identical with the principle that the terms of employment, conditions of 
labor and.-the rules and regulations of employment should only exist with the consent 
of the employed. 

We regard it as essential to the success of our movement that there be a clear and 
definite statement as to the attitude of this Federation toward questions subject to 
controversy and honest difference, not only because of our desire to promote under- 
standing among those now affiliated to the Federation, but so that those not yet affil- 
iated may the more readily understand the character of our Federation and the more 
quickly assume their proper responsibilities by seeking affiliation. : 

We, the delegates assembled in this congress, regard it as essential that it be estab- 
lished as a foundation principle that progress can be achieved only through agreement. 
The aim of our Federation must be to find those programs, principles and tactics upon 
which agreement can be had. This Federation has a right to life only because it is of 
service to the workers and there is no service in disunity and disharmony. Those matters 
regarded as essential by some, but not by all, should be held in abeyance until the 
processes of education, understanding and experience develop agreement among all. 
Any effort to force upon minorities principles or tactics to which they can not give con- 
sent, must, in an international Federation such as this, lead to destruction. In like 
manner any effort of minorities, through strategy or otherwise, to thrust their decisions 
upon majorities must be equally fatal. . 

We call the attention of all workers to the vital need of education as a prime requi- 
site of intelligent progress. We set it down as a fundamental fact that a high state of 
democratic civilization and enlightenment can not be founded upon ignorance. The more 
highly our civilization is developed, the more complete must be the degree of education, 
enlightenment and understanding of the workers if democracy is to be preserved and its 
opportunities kept open to those who do the useful work of all nations. e 

We urge upon all affiliated organizations, and upon labor movements everywhere, 
the prime necessity of encouraging education, of insisting upon education and of secur- 
ing the just right to participation in the development and administration of education. 

Our movement is a movement of protest against wrong and injustice and a move- 
ment of constructive progress. We can not develop beyond the understanding of the 
working people everywhere. Without an intelligent and tinderstanding labor move- 
ment, capable of receiving and transmitting thought and capable of a proper appraisal 
of facts, conditions and theories, there can be only chaos or tyranny. Proper education 
is a first requisite of democratic constructive progress. 

One of the primary conditions essential to the success of our movement in our re- 
spective countries as well as that of the Pan-American Federation of Labor is the 
organization of the yet unorganized wage workers, whether skilled or unskilled, into 
unions of their trades, callings or industries and the unity of these organizations for the 
cultivation of the spirit and action of fraternity and solidarity. 

We regard as essential the extension of democracy in industry and we declare our 
unalterable opposition to interference in the processes of industry by forces outside of 
the industrial field and therefore incompetent to deal with its problems. We urge upon 
the labor movement everywhere the extension of the practice of negotiation between the 
employers and the workers and the making of trade agreements. We hold this to be the 
first great step in the development of democracy in industry and we hold that in no other 
way can such democracy be developed. There is no democracy while the workers 
are inarticulate and the workers can have no effective voice except through organization 
on the industrial field. 
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To show how broad was the scope of the convention’s work and how great 
a degree of unanimity prevailed in its decisions, the following digest of the work 
is presented: 

Resolution urging development of cooperatives and endorsing the Roch- 
dale system, by Treasurer James Lord, adopted unanimously. 

Resolution calling for appointment of “special envoys” in each country to 
compile labor statistics, by Delegate C. L. Gracidas, Mexico. Committee sub- 
stitute, instructing executive council to compile statistics, supply them 
to affiliated movements and to be watchful in discouraging hostile legislation, 
adopted unanimously. 

Resolution to make Chapter 6, of the Mexican constitution, the minimum 
program of the Federation, to make it the basis for formulating labor legislation 
and to assist Mexican workers in defending it against attack in that country, 
by C. L. Gracidas, Mexico. Committee substitute instructing executive coun- 
ci to compile all labor legislation in Pan-American countries, recommending 
that national movements use best endeavors to protect desirable laws and 
constitutional provisions and pledging aid to Mexican labor in defending 
Chapter 6, Article 123, of the Mexican constitution (more emphatic than the 
original resolution and more sweeping), adopted unanimously. 

Resolution that executive council’s report be submitted to future conven- 
tions in printed form, by Secretary Vargas, adopted unanimously. 

Resolution encouraging organization of professional writers as a means 
of assisting the writers and of securing more fairness in newspapers, and pro- 
viding for their admission to Pan-American conventions when they come as 
delegates by Mexican delegates, adopted unanimously. 

Resolution by delegations from Guatemala and Salvador, calling for send- 
ing of representatives of the Pan-American Federation to Guatemala to assist 
and advise in organization there, asking for encouragement in the organiza- 
tion of women workers, asking recognition and encouragement for the Central 
American Federation of Labor, and asking appointment of a special commis- 
sion to study immigration. The clause on organization work was the only 
one securing affirmative action. This was done in connection with a resolution 
by the Mexican delegation asking that a Latin-American delegation be sent 
to induce affiliation in non-affiliated countries, for which the convention 
adopted the committee substitute providing that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment one or more organizers be placed in the Latin-American field. The execu- 
tive council was instructed to study and report upon the Central American 
Federation project. 

Resolution protesting against the action of American authorities in refus- 
ing admittance to United States of the Mexican reception committee which 
came to the border to meet the American delegation, submitted by the 
Mexican delegation and unanimously adopted. 

Resolution denouncing reducing of wages as an attack on labor, by Mexi- 
can delegation, unanimously adopted. 

Resolution denouncing tyranny and lack of freedom for workers in Ven- 
ezuela, and instructing executive council to investigate in order that the 
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Federation may be helpful to Venezuelan workers, by Mexican delegation, 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolution instructing the President of the Federation to appeal for clem- 
ency in the cases of two Mexican citizens under sentence of death in New York 
state prison, by Mexican delegation, adopted unanimously and instruction 
complied with immediately, but to no avail. 

Resolution asking convention to intercede by message with the governor 
of the Mexican state of Puebla in behalf of fifty-four women employes of La 
Corona hosiery factory and the employes of the Corn Flour Mills, it being al- 
leged that these workers{were discriminated against for having supported a 
strike of street car workers, introduced by Mexican delegates and adopted. 

Resolution censuring the late President Roosevelt for his declaration “we 
took Panama,” by Delegate Albarracin of Colombia for which the convention 
adopted a committee substitute instructing the executive council to investigate 
conditions forming the background of treaties under which the Panama Canal 
was built. 


Resolution to appoint a permanent committee to request from all Pan- 
American governments a program of practical education for the workers, 
by Delegate Albarracin of Colombia, for which the convention adopted the 
committee substitute providing that the officers of the Federation be instructed 
to study the question of establishing the most practical method of supplying 
the workers of the Pan-American countries with the information which is most 
vital to their adequate education. p 

Resolution calling for release of prisoners convicted of purely political 
offenses during late world war, by American delegation, adopted unanimously . 

Resolution providing that labor movements of all countries be urged to 
prevail upon their governments to appoint representatives of labor and assign 
them as diplomatic assistants in all countries, by American delegation, 
adopted. 

Resolution urging close relations with school teachers and urging teachers 
to organize, by Mexican delegation, adopted. 

Resolution asking that steps be taken to bring about system of interna- 
tional interchange of union cards, by Mexican delegation, adopted. 

Resolution urging extension of collective bargaining by labor, by three 
Mexican delegates, adopted. 

Resolution that the President of the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
transmit to the President of the United States the protest of the convention 
against further American occupation of San Domingo and the request that full 
sovereignty be immediately restored to the Dominican people, by the Domini- 
can delegation, adopted and request complied with. 

In addition to the resolutions there was an exhaustive report submitted 
by the executive council, recording the activities of a year and covering a field 
probably broader in scope than that reflected in the resolutions. 

The council’s report was a document of more than seventy typewritten 
pages, a record of unremitting effort in behalf of the workers of the affiliated 
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countries and a record that shows how thoroughly needed is the Pan-American 
Federation. 

The report won the approval of the convention in detail. 

The record of the convention work would be incomplete without a report 
of the election of officers and the selection of the next convention city. The 
officers elected are: President, Samuel Gompers; Treasurer, James Lord; 
Spanish-speaking Secretary, Canuto Vargas; English-speaking Secretary, 
Chester M. Wright. The convention selected Guatemala as the next conven- 
tion city. 

In connection with the resolution censuring American officials for their 
action in refusing admission to this country to a delegation of Mexican 
workers, headed by Luis N. Morones, who came to the border to welcome 
the American delegation, certain facts should be made known. This delegation 
was refused admission by the American consular officials, on what pretext 
is not clearly established. The American delegation was apprised of probable 
difficulties before leaving Washington and made immediate representations to 
the American state department. Assurance was there given that the delega- 
tion would be admitted. It developed later that instructions were issued 
by the state department to admit the delegation, but the American consul at 
the Mexican border port, Nuevo Laredo, declared that he had received no such 
instructions. Finally, after the arrival of the American labor delegation in 
Laredo and as a result of its activities, the Department of Labor issued a 
permit allowing the Mexican reception committee to enter the United States. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor, the Mexican government, and Mexi- 
cans generally, received the visiting delegations in the most cordial and hos- 
pitable manner. The American delegation was the recipient of the most solici- 
tous attention. Unusual opportunities for conferences with representative 
Mexicans and government officials were afforded. The President of the 
Republic, Alvaro Obregon, received the entire convention personnel in Chapul- 
tepec castle. President Obregon created a most favorable impression upon our 
delegation, both by his manner and his straight-forward declarations of 
democratic faith and policy. Another reception was tendered by Gen. Plutarco 
Elias Calles, minister of fomento, an office whose minister is virtually chief of 
the cabinet. General Calles also entertained the convention at a luncheon, 
where he made the epigramatic declaration, ‘we are the men who have come to 
destroy tradition.” 

Minister of Agriculture Villarreal entertained the convention at San Juan 
Teotihuacan, home of the great Aztec Pyramid of the Sun, where a luncheon 
was served in a great natural cave. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor entertained the convention with a con- 
cert of high merit and there were various sight-seeing drives and expeditions, 
all giving the delegates an idea of the historic wealth and the potential possi- 
bilities of Mexico. The delegates attended a meeting of Mexican workers 
as the guests of Luis N. Morones, at which Mr. Morones presented to the newly 
organized employes of the government munition factories the new banner of 
their organization. At this gathering, as well as at all other gatherings at- 
tended, the President of the American Federation of Labor addressed those 
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assembled. In addition to the conferences and public meetings above referred 
to there were extended conferences held by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor with President Obregon, former President de la Huerta, 
General Calles and General Villarreal. It was the purpose of these private 
conferences_to discuss such matters of importance to the peoples of both 
nations as might probably come up for consideration and it is not improbable 
that results.of a gratifying and beneficial character may follow. The business 
of the convention was what called the delegates to the Mexican capital, but 
no one could find himself in that city without observing, as opportunity might 
offer, conditions affecting the Mexican people, politically and industrially. 
Mexico today has a government that should have the support of all those, 
Mexican and foreign, who are truly friends of the Mexican people. President 
Obregon and his supporters are men who, we were convinced, have the best 
interests of the Mexican people at heart. They are progressive, anxious to 
proceed as rapidly as conditions will permit, toward the improvement of the 
life of the Mexican people. However, they give no indication of being swept 
off their feet by false teaching and vain hopes. And from conferences held with 
them and from their public declarations it is clearly manifest that they desire 
to maintain friendly relations with the people and the government of the 
United States. 

Industrially Mexico is backward. Revolution has hampered such prog- 
ress as might otherwise have been made toward the development of manu- 
facturing life. But with peace Mexican industry will grow. The determina- 
tion of the Mexican leaders of today is that industry shall not grow in such 
manner as to thrust an unfair burden upon shoulders that have for genera- 
tions known only a slavery that was everything but legal. Agriculture is 
perhaps the principal Mexican problem—the land has been the goal of their 
whole revolutionary effort. There is strong indication that the present pro- 
gram of dealing with this problem is to work out with satisfaction. 

No effort is being made here to detail the Mexican problem. It is intended 
only to show that after years of revolutionary struggle the country appears 
to be headed in the direction of peace, stable government and democratic 
progress. If sound men of integrity can bring salvation and happiness to 
Mexico, our neighboring republic has found the way to those things. 

The American delegation to the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
was able to be of assistance in developing an understanding between the labor 
movements of the Americas, and in addition to this, it was able to be of serv- 
ice in helping to promote understanding between the governments of Mexico 
and the United States—how much, time will tell, but certainly to some 
appreciable extent. 

From many points of view the convention in Mexico City was a success, 
but from none more than that of the amity and understanding of peoples. The 
harmonious, democratic progress of the American peoples was helped by the 
Mexico City convention, because in that convention peoples of many nations 
came to know and understand each other better and to know better what 
contribution each is making and is prepared to make to the common cause of 
human advancement. 























American Labor’s Part in the 
Peace Treaty 


A series of lectures was arranged by the Public Ledger Forum, the 
lecturers being those most promincnily connected with formulating the various 
provisions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor was: appointed by President Wilson to 
represent the United States on the Commission on In‘ernational Labor Legis- 
lation and was elected president of thai commission by the unanimous vole of 
the delegaies from all the countries participating. President Gompers was 
among those invited io deliver lectures by Col. E.M. House. He accepied the 
invitation and delivercd the following address on the evening of February 11, 
1921, in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 

MERICAN labor did not leave the peace conference in Paris with all 
it felt it ought, in justice, to have secured, but it left with all it was 
possible to get. American labor felt then, as it feels now, that the 

proper course was to make the best fight pessible and to work during the 
ensuing years for the securing of amendments. ‘ 

It was not to be expected that a treaty satisfactory to every nation, 
or all the pecple of ary raticn, cculd be secured in the Paris conference. 
Those who had eyes to see knew also that it would nct be possible to secure 
a treaty written in the spirit cf America’s participation in the war, because 
there were present in Paris thcse who were selfish and those who were in 
reality the emissaries of the old, condemned order of things. 

In my opinion there are serious defects in the labor provisions of the 
treaty. But I also know that these defects could not be removed in Paris, 
because every possible effort was made to secure their removal. 

The direct opening for the insertion of a labor clause in the treaty 
was provided in the original draft of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
Article XX provided as follows: 

The High Contracting parties will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and human 
conditions of labor for men, women and children, both in their own countries and in 
all countries to which their industrial and commercial relations extend; and to that 
end agree to establish as part of the organization of the League of Nations a permanent 

Bureau of Labor. 

To give effect to Article XX the Supreme Council representing the 
allied and associated powers at Paris created the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation. I had the honor. to be appointed by the President a 
member of that commission and later by the commission to be elected its 
president. 

Due toa number of circumstances, one of which was that many nations did 
not see fit to name a true representative of labor to membership on this 
commission, much of the time I found myself in the position of being the 
sole representative of trade union thought. It may be of interest to say 
that some countries appointed socialists to membership and that the struggle 


to secure consent of these sccialists to constructive proposals was as diffi- 
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cult and discouraging as it was to secure the consent to similar proposals 
from government representatives. It is a just indictment of these political 
party spokesmen that they obstructed constructive work and that they 
seemed unable to bring themselves to deal with definite relations of men and 
nations. They constantly were of assistance to those who were trying to 
weaken the labor provisions that were to be written into the treaty. 

I have had much experience with politicians who claimed to speak in 
the name of labor and who claiméd to be revolutionary and uncompromising 
for labor’s cause. I have not had any more enlightening experience than 
that in Paris, nor any that was more convincing in regard to the lack of 
understanding possessed by such people. It is due to the fact that proposals 
favored by the European socialists were defeated and proposals opposed 
by them were finally driven through that American labor was able to endorse 
overwhelmingly the treaty and the labor provisions. During the darkest 
days in Paris this prospect seemed so unlikely that the American labor 
mission, of which I was chairman, thought seriously of departing for home 
in despair of being able to serve the cause of humanity by remaining. 

But it was my duty to make the fight as long as there was opportunity 
and it was possible finally to secure a completed work that could be accepted, 
not grudgingly, but whole-heartedly and with enthusiasm. 

The commission held thirty-five sessions. The American members 
made every effort to secure ample opportunity for the public to be informed 
as the work progressed, but we were compelled to submit to the prevailing 
system of communiques which kept the public informed of essential develop- 
ments, but conveyed nothing of the surrounding conditions. 

The report of the commission, submitted to the peace commissioners, 
was in two parts. ‘The first part was a draft convention creating a perma- 
nent organization for international labor legislation. The second part con- 
tained the labor clauses, known as “Labor’s Bill of Rights,’’ consisting of 
nine essential clauses expressing fundamentals for insertion in the Treaty 
of Peace. 

The draft convention provided for the establishment of a permanent 
labor organization, adherence to this organization to be obligatory upon 
all of the High Contracting Parties. Acceptance of the principles enunciated 
in Labor’s Bill of Rights was to be a part of the act of approval of the treaty 
asawhole. _ 

The international labor organization itself is divided in two parts. 
One of these parts is the International Labor Conference and the other is 
the International Labor Office, controlled by a governiag body selected 
annually. 

The composition of the International Labor Conference was one of 
the points upon which there was serious difference of opinion. The provision 
in this regard is that for‘each nation there shall be one delegate selected by 
the recognized labor organization, one by the most representative organiza- 
tion of employers and two by the government. This makes it possible for a 
combination of employer and government delegates to out-vote the laber 
delegates on any question, a contingency, which, in the American view, was 
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improper, inadvisable and indefensible. Obviously, under such circum- 
stances, it is only by courtesy that a conference can be called a labor con- 
ference. It may be that there will never be such a combination, but the 
fact remains even now that such a combination is possible. The American 
view on this question was :upported by the French, Italian and Cuban 
delegations. Some of the foremost socialists of the world were members 
of the conference and fought and voted to sustain the provision giving 
governments this disproportionate representation. Their viewpoint was 
egotistical and therefore perhaps characteristic. It was that Socialists 
shortly would be in control of mcst of the governments of the world and 
therefore the workers would have the majority in all International Labor 
Conferences. 

If the hope of the working people of the world had found in Paris no 
more substantial support than the support of the socialists who were given 
membership on the commission empowered to draft the labor proposals 
of the treaty, that hope would have been a most forlorn one. 

I may say with candor, and with many a memory of those days still 
fresh in my mind, that the contest against reaction and misunderstanding 
and wilfulness and utopian foolishness Was one of the most difficult of my 
life. Striving day after day against all of these conditions and these forces, 
in order to bring into existence a document having in it something of con- 
structive thought, something of worthy and workable purpose, was an 
experience through which I have no desire to pass again though that is not 
to say that I would not if human welfare demanded it. 

The compensation came when we were able to report to the peace com- 
missioners a document that did measurably meet the requirements of justice 
and freedom ard that did measurably come up to the standards set by the 
American labor movement, standards which I unhesitatingly set down 
as the highest standards presented by labor anywhere during the peace 
conference. The American labor movement carried the foremost banner 
of freedom and human prcgress into that great discussion and it succeeded 
in planting that banner at a position far more advanced than it seemed pos- 
sible at the outset. 

The approval of the Bill of Rights as adopted by the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation was moved at the plenary session of the 
Peace Conference, April 28, 1919, whereupon the following redraft was 
moved as an amendment, adopted and inserted in the Treaty of Peace 
(Article 427): 


The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the well-being, physical, moral 
and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international importance, 
have framed a permanent machinery associated with that of the League of* Nations 
to further this great end. They recognize that differences of climate, habits and 
customs of economic opportunity and industrial tradition make strict uniformity in 
the conditions of labor difficult of immediate attainment. But holding as they do, 
that labor should not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think that 
there are methods and principles for regulating labor conditions which all industrial 
communities should endeavor to apply so far as their special circumstances will permit. 
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Among-these methods and principles, the following seem to the High Contracting 
Parties to be of special and urgent importance: 

First. The guiding principle above enunciated that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second. The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as well 
as by the employers. 

Third. The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their time and country. 

Fourth. The adoption of an eight-hours day or a forty-eight-hours week as the 
standard to be aimed at where it has not already been obtained. 

Fifth. ‘The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours which should 
include Sunday whenever practicable. 

Sixth. The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such limitations on 
the labor of young persons as shall permit the continuation of their education and 
assure their proper physical development. 

Seventh. The principle-that men and women should receive equal renumeration for 
work of equal value. 

Eighth. The standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions 
of labor should have due regard to the equitable economic treatment of ail workers law- 
fully resident therein. . 

Ninth. Each state should make provision for a system of inspection in which 
women should take part in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
for the protection of the employed 

Without claiming that t methods and principles are either complete or final, 
the High Contracting Parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy 
of the League of Nations and that if adopted by the Industrial Communities who are 

smbers of the League and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such 
inspection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earner of the world. 


The labor section of the Treaty of Peace with Germany (Part XIII) 
upon the absolute and uncompromising insistence of the American dele- 
gation, was made to include a provision completely safeguarding the ad- 
vanced standards of living of countries like our own. The provision which 
gives us that safeguard is this (Article 405, last paragraph): 


In no case shall any of the members of the League of Nations be asked or required, 
as the result of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by the Con- 
ference (The International Labor Conference) to lessen the protection afforded by its 


existing legislation to the workers concerned 


I think it important briefly to clear up some misconceptions and mis- 
apprehensions regarding the labor section of the treaty. 

The International Labor Conference can not impose its will upon any 
nation. It has none of the functions of a super-parliament. It*can not 
compel any nation to lower its existing standards, or to improve them. It 
can not punish member nations for non-adoption of recommendations or 
drait conventions agreed upon. 

The whole organization for labor created by the treaty nothing more 
than a moral force which has the power to bring truth into the light and 
give reason and justice an opportunity to be heard. 

The procedure with regard to recommendations or draft conventions 
is this: Ihe International Labor Conference may agree that certain standards 
should be set up. It may put these proposed standards in the form of (a) 
a recommendation to be submitted to the members for consideration with 
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a view to effect being given them by national legislation or otherwise, or 
(b) of a draft international convention for ratification by the members. 

The only binding agreement between the members is that each will, 
in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the session.of the 
conference, bring such recommendations or draft conventions as are adopted 
by the conference before the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

If on a recommendation, no legislative or other action is taken or if the 
draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the ,proper authorities, no 
further obligation shall rest upon the member. 

Furthermore, our states’ rights were fully protected by the insertion 
of a paragraph providing that in the case of a federal state, the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labor matters is subject to limitations, 
it shall be in the discretion of the government to treat a draft convention as 
a recommendation only. Thus it will be seen that member nations may 
enact laws giving effect to recommendations or draft conventions. They 
a’so may refuse. If they refuse there is no power of punishment or coercion 
or blockade or influence of any kind beyond the moral effect of the world’s 
opinion. Nations have only opinion to fear and they may elect to meet 
that opinion with whatever course seems to them wisest, most just, or if 
they so desire, most deceptive. 

The Bill of Rights as it appears in the treaty (Article 427), is not het 
Bills of Rights as reported to the peace conference by the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation. It is not exactly what American labor 
wanted. Nor was the Bill of Rights as reported by the commission itself 
just what American labor wanted. But let me say this: if American labor 
had been able to get, in a‘conference where twenty-eight nations were repre- 
sented, all that it wanted, it would have been an achievement beyond that 
of any other section of the peace conference. It was not possible. 

There has been some criticism of the use of the word “merely” in the 
Bill of Rights, in that section which specified that labor must be regarded 
“not merely as an article of commerce”’ and it has been said that the word 
is used in a disparaging sense. 

This is the criticism of prejudiced and unthinking minds. The Bill 
of Rights appears in the labor section of the treaty as a resolution which 
must be interpreted asa whole. The preamble can not be left out of account. 
In this case the preamble makes a definite, high-minded and progressive 
declaration for the increasing freedom of labor and on that foundation the 
treaty declares that labor must no longer be regarded merely as a commodity. 
What is clearly the language and the spirit of the paragraph and of the whole 
section is that the hour has struck when labor is and must be regarded by 
the world as something far above commodity classification, when labor 
must be undisputed in its possession of the freedom and the rights that go 
with manhood and womanhood and citizenship. 

It stands to the everlasting credit of America that the thought of American 
labor is the guiding thought expressed throughout the whole labor section 
of the treaty. American labor, the freest and most truly progressive in 
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all the world, wrote into the labor section the heart and soul of that 
section. What others were able to do was to soil in some measure the garb, 
the expression. The heart and soul are to that extent deprived of their 
present opportunity to be expressive of the full meaning which were given 
to them by the workers of this country. 

For the sake of full comparison, I quote here the Bill of Rights, with 
the preamble, as reported to the peace conference by the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation: 


The High Contracting Parties declare their acceptance of the following principles 
and engage to take all necessary steps to secure their realization in accordance with 
the recommendations to be made by the International Labour Conference as to their 
practical application: 

1. In right and in fact the labor of a human being should not be treated as mer- 
chandise or an article of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should be allowed the right of association for all lawful 
purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be employed in industry or commerce before 
the age of fourteen years, in order that every child may be ensured reasonable oppor- 
tunities for mental and physical education. 

Between the years of fourteen and eighteen young persons of either sex may only 
be employed on work which is not harmful to their physical development and on con- 
dition that the continuation of their technical or general education is ensured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life having regard to the civilization of his time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men for work of equal value in 
quantity and quality. 

6. A weekly rest, including Sunday, or its equivalent for all workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the basis of eight hours a day or 
forty-eight hours a week, subject to an exception for countries in which climatic con- 
ditions, the imperfect development of industrial development or industrial organization 
or other special circumstances render the industrial efficiency of the workers sub- 
stantially different. 

The International Labor Conference will recommend a basis approximately cyiive- 
lent to the above for adoption in such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their status as workers and social insurance foreign 
workmen lawfully admitted to any country and their families should be insured the 
same treatment as the nationals of that country. 

9. All states should institute a system of inspection in which women should take 
part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers. 


Because it is brief and because I believe you will want to know what 
were the views of the working people of our own country, I present to you the 
Bill of Rights presented by the American delegation. It is then po:sible to 
see the three stages of development. ‘The American proposals follow: 


The High Contracting Parties declare that in all states the following principles should 
be recognized, established and maintained: 

1. That in law and in practice it should be held that the labor of the human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce. 

2. That involuntary servitude should not exist except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

3. The right of free association, free assembly, free speech and free press should 
not be denied or abridged. 
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4. That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be guaranteed the right of leaving 


their vessels when the same are in safe harbor. 
5. That no article or commodity should be shipped or delivered in international 


commerce in the production of which children under the age of sixteen years have been 


employed or permitted to work. 
6. That no article or commodity should be shipped or delivered in international 


commerce in the production of which convict labor has been employed or permitted. 
7. It should be declared that the workday in industry and commerce should not 
exceed eight hours a day, except in case of extraordinary emergency, such as danger to 


life or to property. 
8. It should be declared that an adequate wage should be paid for labor performed— 


a wage based upon and commensurate with a standard of life conforming to the civili- 


zation of the time. 
9. That equal wages should be paid to women for equal work performed. 


10. That the sale or use for commercial purposes of articles made or manufactured 

in private homes should be prohibited. 

The amendment of the Bill of Rights as reported to the Peace Conference 
by the Commission on International Labor Legislation requires some ex- 
planation. ‘The commission made its report to the Peace Conference, thus 
concluding its labors and completing the period of its existence. This 
having been the case I returned, with my colleagues, to the United States. 
At the time the report of the commission came before the Peace Conference 
for adoption I was not only in the United States, but, as the result of an 
accident, I was in bed, unable to attend to any business or to have any 


business brought before me. J 
When I had partially recovered from the severe accident and the con- 


vention of the American Federation of Labor was in session in Atlantic City, 


I sent the following cablegram to President Wilson: 
ATLantic City, N. J., June 16, 1919. 


Hon. Frank L. Pox, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Because of its importance and urgency will you please transmit the following 
message to the President: 

Upon my advice Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has 
recommended to the convention of the American Federation of Labor now in session 
the endorsement of the League of Nations including the Labor Provisions. 

Reports published here indicate that the labor provisions have been so changed and 


weakened as to practically nullify effectiveness. 
I can not ask the convention or the rank and file of labor to endorse propositions 


which have been or may be made valueless. 

The convention must necessarily take up consideration of the matter on or before 
Friday, June 20, 1919, and I urgently request full and definite information upon the 
subject, together with copy of provisions affecting labor as now framed. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


To the above, I received the following cabled reply from the President: 
WaAsHIncTON, D. C., June 21, 1919. 


SAMUEL GompErs, Esq., 
Hotel Alamac, : 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Following message for you from the President: 
Comparison between your draft labor convention as reported to the plenary con- 
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ference and the labor provisions as they now appear in the Treaty of Peace shows the 
following categories of changes: First, redraft of what is cailed in commission’s report 
“clauses for insertion in Treaty of Peace.” In actual treaty they appear under the title 
‘*General principles’ and read as follows: “The high contracting partics recognizing that 
the well-being physical, moral and intellectual of industrial wage-earners is of supreme 
international importance have framed a permanent machinery associated with that of 
the League of Nations to further this great end. They recognize that differences of 
climate, habits and customs of economic opportunity and industrial tradition mak« 
strict uniformity in the conditions of labor difficult of immediate attainment, but 
holding as they do that labor should not be regarded merely as an article of com- 
merce, they think that there are methods and principles for regarding labor condi- 
tions which all industrial communities should endeavor to apply so far as their 
special circumstances will permit. Among these methods and principles, the fol- 
lowing seem to the high contracting parties to be of a special and urgent importance; 
first, the guiding principle above enunciated that labor should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce; second, the right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers; third, the payment to the em- 
ployed of a wage ddequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 
in their time and country; fourth, the adoption of an cight-hours day ora forty-eight hour$ 
week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not already been attained; fifth, the 


adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours which should include Sunday 


wherever practicable; sixth, the abolition of child labor and the imposition of 
limitations on the labor of young persons as shall permit the continuation of their edu- 
cation and assure their proper physical development; seventh, the principle that men 


such 


and women should receive equal remuneration for work of equal value; eighth, thc 
standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions of labor should have 
due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein; 
ninth, each state should make provision for a system of inspection in which women 
should take part in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete or final, 
the high contracting parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy 
of the League of Nations and that if adopted by the industrial communities who are 
members of the league and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such in- 
spection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 

The second part of your cable seven has been transferred into body of the con- 
vention and now appears under Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace under clause 19 of 
your report, I am convinced that except for changes in wording which do not affect 
the substance and spirit of these clauses, they remain the same; second, likewise your 
protocol to Article 1 has been transferred to body of treaty under Article 405. The 
“resolutions” adopted by the Commission do not appear in the Treaty inasmuch as 
they were merely proposals-of separate delegations and no part of the report as unani- 
mously adopted for incorporation in the Treaty. Third, a number of changes of form 
have been through the draft convention to make it conform in phraseology with the 
covenant of the League of Nations as redrafted by the League of Nations’ Commission. 
For example, the words “the high contracting parties’? now reads “members” and other 
similar unimportant changes. Fourth, on April 11 at the Plenary conference which 
adopted: the report of the Labor Commission, Sir Robert Borden made the following 
remarks: “This convention is linked in many ways by its terms to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and I think it desirable to make it perfectly plain that the character 
of its membership and the method of adherence should be the same in the one case as 
in the other.” He then offered the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the conference: ‘The conference authorizes the Drafting Committee to 
make such amendments as may be necessary to have the convention conform to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in the character of its membership and in the method 
of adherence.” 
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In pursuance of this resolution the following changes were made: Article 1, your 
commission reports together with the first two clauses of your Article 35, together with 
Article 36 have been combined as Article 387 of the Treaty to read, “A permanent 
organization is hereby established for the promotion of the objects set forth in-the 
preamble; the original members of the League of Nations shall be the original members 
of this organization and hereafter membership of League of Nations shall carry with 
it membership of the said organization.” 

As you doubtless have in mind the changes have the effect of giving the British 
Dominions and colonies separate representation on the general conference.. When 
you give your final judgment upon the importance of these changes, I earnestly urge 
you to entertain the following consideration; one, that Borden could not go back to 
the Canadian people who occupy a position of considerable importance in the industrial 
world and tell them that they were not entitled to representation on the general labor 
conference at Versailles; two, that the changes did in fact bring the Labor Convention 
into harmony with the League of Nations covenant; three, that the changes are not 
substantially important inasmuch as every Labor Convention adopted by the con- 
ference must be submitted to our Government for ratification; thus the choice of accept- 
ance or rejection lies in our own hands irrespective of the constitution of the general 
conference; four, that the problems of the chief British colonies and dominions are much 
more our own than like Great Britain’s so that their representation will be a source of 
strength to our point rather than an embarrassment; five, that in my opinion the changes 
do not introduce any threat or particular weakness into the labor provisions. They 
stand still, thanks to your efforts and guidance, as one of the great progressive achieve- 
ments of the Peace Conference, something from which peoples the world over may 
take courage and hope and confidence in a better future. I am sure that you will agre« 
that nothing could be more fatal to first aspiration than any failure to endorse thes 
provisions. I count upon your support and sponsorship. 

: FRANK L. PoLkK 

It will be seen that finally the very best that could be had was secured, 
and it must be borne in mind that amendment and improvement wait only 
upon the progressive thought ard energy of the nations that are party to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is a fact 
patent to all, but seemingly denied by some, that it is not possible to make 
progress in agreement with the world any more rapidly than agreement can 
be had. In the labor section as it stands we have got the utmost to which 
agreement was possible. I need not tell this audience, but it has been neces- 
sary to tell some, that unless all parties agree there is no agreement. The 
task of these who look forward now is to strive onward to secure agreement 
upon a still higher plane to still more perfect expression. 

I want to say a word to those, not necessarily present in this assemblage, 
who have protested that progress and justice were jeopardized by the granting 
of a vote each to the British Dominions. The fact is, in my opinion, that 
progress is safeguarded by the British possessions having been given the 
vote. These commonwealths, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and so on, went into the Peace Conference as states. I am con- 
vinced that they were entitled to that status in the conference and that 
they are entitled to it in the various bodies set up by that conference. 

It was my experience, and I look upon it as something of a dependable 
guide, that the votes of the representatives of these dominions and common- 
wealths were more often with the United States than with England and that 
they were more often with progress than against it. There is more than a 
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little significance in this. With but a few exceptions the viewpoint of the 
American labor movement, constructive, democratic, uncontaminated by 
any of the philosophies that are cousin to Bolshevism, is shared only by 
the labor movements of these self-governing dominions and commonwealths. 
I commend that fact to the consideration of thoughtful Americans. 

With all the drawbacks that there were in Paris, with all of the ambitions 
that came there to be satisfied, with all the appetites that grouped them- 
selves about the Peace Conference, there still were an idealism and a determina- 
tion that would not be denied. Let not all of us forget that America gave 
to that idealism and determination its great leadership. 

A fact of paramount importance in gauging the integrity of the Peace 
Conference was the fact that millions of people were liberated and set up 
under independent governments of their own choosing. 

The Paris conference sought, as no other peace conference ever has sought, 
to reach into the mind of the people and write into definite’terms the deepest 
and best thought to be found there. 

So it was that the interests of the world’s toilers came to be considered. 
This was truly an epoch-making step. ‘The covenant of the League of 
Nations is the written verdict and agreement of the civilized world that 
until justice is done to those who work, justice has been done only in part. 

Not even the most ardent advocate of the League of Nations covenant 
or of the labour section of the Treaty of Peace will contend that perfection 
is to be found init. ‘The Paris conference did not produce a perfect document 


and did not give a perfect expression to the high ideals that animate the 
civilized world today. 

The conference did produce a document that measurably expresses 
the best and most constructive thought of the world, and that opens the 
way absolutely to a complete expression of the highest ideals which mankind 


may have. 
The Treaty of Peace establishes no barrier to progress anywhere. 
It opens the way to progress everywhere. 





THE KARMA OF LABOR 


By Frank K. Foster 


Discontent 


Pity it is to feel, 
Day after day, 

Toil’s routine ever steal 
One’s life away. 


But greater pity still 
Never to know 

’Tis chiefest of all ill 
To stagnate so. 


Better a futile wrath 
With barren life, 

With hope of aftermath 
To follow strife. 
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There has probably never been in modern times or in any country a more 
ruthless persecution and slaughter of labor unionists than 
that which is now taking place in what the Norwegian 
Labor party calls ‘barbarous soviet Russia.’’ Things have 
gone so far that M. Merrheim, Secretary of the largest French 
labor union (the Metal Workers), although an ultra pacifist and revolutionary 
syndicalist himself, has issued an appeal to organized labor of the world to raise 
its voice in protest. This appeal deserves a response in every country of the 
world and especially in the United States. Let the soviet savages know what 
labor of the civilized world thinks of their bestial system. Let every labor 
organization in the country respond. 

After quoting the protest of the two leading labor parties of Russ’a (both 
of them revolutionary and socialistic) Merrheim says: “Such are the facts. 
Equally with those in Hungary, regarding which the international trade 
unions already have been protesting, there should arise the vehement and 
indignant reprobation of all trade union members and socialists who still have 
a sense of dignity and independence.”’ 

The principa’ Russian protest to which Merrheim refers was addressed by 
the social-democratic labor party of Russia to the British workmen and mem- 
bers of labor delegations to Russia. It will be recalled that Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den, Dr. Haden Guest, and Tom Shaw of the British delegation, as well as 
Crispien and Dittmann of the German delegation and Serrati and Daragona 
of the Italians—the last four revolutionary socialists or syndical sts—all 
reported against the soviets on their return home. Enraged at these reports 
Lenine began taking his revenge on the helpless revolutionists in Russia 
who furnished information. The social-democratic appeal is evidently 
prompted by the noncommittal language of the officia] report of the British 
delegation—which in this respect differed profoundly from the reports of the 
members above mentioned and also from that of Bertrand Russell who accom- 
panied the delegation. The principal paragraphs of this appeal are as follows: 


LABOR VICTIMS 
AND SERFS OF 
THE SOVIETS 


To the British Workmen and to the Members of the Labor Delegates to Russia 


Dear Comrades: 

We, the undersigned, Russian socialists, have received from Russia the information 
stating that the visit of the British labor delegation to Russia last summer has resulted 
in severe reprisals and persecutions for all the socialists who were bold enough to criticize 
openly the soviet regime and the actions of the Russian communist party. 

Well-known leaders of the labour movement in Russia, who for many years fought 
against Tsarism, who spent long and weary years in prison and in exile, and who hold 
prominent positions in the Russian trade union movement, have once more been severely 
sentenced, imprisoned and exiled by the soviet government. 

We wish to repeat here a few facts mentioned,in the above circulars: 

1. Comrade F. Dan, a member of the central committee of the Russian socialist- 
democratic labour party, and one of the oldest members of the party, has been exiled 


from Moscow to Perm. 
(211) 
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2. Two members of the central committee of the socialist-democratic party (men- 
. sheviki), Comrades Dalin and Troyanovsky, are in prison in Moscow. 

All the members of the executive committee of the Moscow printers’ union, 
headed by Comrade Deviatkin, have been arrested; the printers’ union is dispersed; 
‘ workmen who came out on strike to express their protest against such actions of the 
soviet government have been searched and prosecuted. 

4. Victor Chernov, a member of the central committee of the socialist-revolutionary 
party, spoke at the printers’ meeting in Moscow in the presence of several members of 
the British labour delegates; he was, however, obliged to hide after this speech, as it 
has made the Extraordinary Commission (Cheka) very angry, and they wanted to arrest 
him. They could not find him, and arrested instead his wife and daughters, aged 10 anc 
17 years. 

5. Comrade Abramovich, member of the central committee of the socialist-demo- 
cratic party, welcomed the British labour delegation at a meeting of the Moscow soviet. 
In his speech he pointed out the actual condition of the Russian labour classes under 
the bolshevik yoke, and was in consequence, through intrigues and pressure from the 
Russian communist party, expelled from the soviet. 

We are in possession of many other similar facts, but it would sles too long to stat 
them ell here. We think that the above facts are quite sufficient proof that there is no 
freedom in sov et Russia, and that even the socialist parties can not propagate their 
ideas legally and unrestrictedly. 

We feel we must put the following questions to the British workmen and to you, 
members <f the British labor delegation. Do you know these facts? If you do, what 


do you intend to do in order to alleviate the sufferings of these Russian socialists who were 


bold enough to tell you the entire truth about Russia? Don’t you consider that you are also 
responsible for their misfortunes ont sufferings? 

We, the adherents of the socialists who a-e being so severely persecuted by the 
Russian communist party ruling in Russia under the disguise of the soviet government, 
think you can not and must not be indifferent to the actual results of your policy. 

We are deeply convinced that in protesting against the blockade and intervention 
the British proletariat was prompted by noble motives—the British workmen meant 
to support the cause of the Russian democracy, the cause of the great Russian revolu- 
tion. If they did mean so, they must understand that the struggle agamst the world’s 
reactionaries must go hand in hand with the struggle for the principles of the Russian 
democracy. 

You denounce the blockade, the intcrvention and the counter-revolution. But vou 
must also denounce the slavery that has been iniroduced into Russia by the Russian comm 1:nist 
party. Only then will the Russian working classes consider you their re:l friends 

You have interfered in Russian domestic affairs by your struggle against the blockade, 
against support of the counter-revolution, and for the recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment. Your intervention was and is onesided. You supported the soviet government, 
but you did not support the Russian proletariat and peasantry who fought against the 
despotism of the soviet government during all these terrible years. 

Some thirty days after this original appeal was issued the Social Demo- 
cratic party followed it up with a second appeal show ing that the persecutions, 
instead of becoming milder, had become worse, especially under the soviet 
government set up by Moscow in the Ukraine under the !eadership of Lenine’s 
right bower, Rakovsky. This Ukraine persecution seems to have been aimed 
mainly and almost exclusively at the labor unions. The socia'-democra ic 
abor party portrays it in the following convincing paragraphs: 

With the object of the suppression of the social-democratic labor party, the bolshe- 

viks have invented a new weapon, which was used for the first time by H. T. Rakovsky. 


The so-called Ukrainian government ordered the exile to the Georgian borders, without 
any~trial, of seventeen of the most energetic leaders of the Russian social-democratic 
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labor party in the Ukraine. Amongst them are the members of the central Ukrainian 
committees of the social-democratic party—comrades J. Bar (former editor of the 
internationalist journal, “Golos,’’ in Paris during the war, Zorohovitch, Shtern, A. 
Roubtzoff (a well-known leader of the trade union movement amongst the metal workers), 
Schoulpin (leader of the Miners’ trade union), and a member of the Kharkoff party com- 
mittee, Boris Malkin. Ten other comrades were sentenced at the same time, also without 
any trial, to forced Jabor in the concentration camps, until ‘“‘the end of the civil war” 
(i. e., indefinitely). Among them are the well-known social-democratic leader and trade 
unionist, Astroff, the trace unionist, Korobkoff from Odessa, members of the Kieff party 
committee, Tchijevsky and Kouchin-Oransky (the latter, a well-known socialist author, 
had voluntarily joined the ranks of the ““Red’’ army as an officer at the beginning of the 
Polish war), and the distinguished leaders of the Kharkoff shop assistants’ union of 
Babin and Grossman. 

Most of the above mentioned comrades were arrested in Kharkoff on August 19, 
during the provincial conference of the Russian social-democratic labor party. 

Several social-democrats, leaders of the trade union movement in Kremenchug, 
were also exiled to Georgia. The boards elected by the Kremenchug trade unions have 
been dissolved and replaced by persons appointed by local organizations of the com- 
munist party. 

By such measures H. T. Rakovsky, who plays the hideous part of a menshevist 
renegade, hopes to destroy the influence of the well-organized social-demoerats upon the 
Ukrainian working classes. 


The fate of the other popular party (the socia!-revolutionists) has bee 
even more horrible—‘or they composed the majority of the constitutional as- 
sembly which the bolshevists dispersed by bayonets and are the soe party 
which can make any legitimate clam to represent the masses of the Russian 
peasants. The socia! revolutionary party has also addressed to world labor a 
vigorous protest outlining the refinement of physical and moral tortures intro- 
duced under Lenine through that revival of the Spanish inquisition, the Extra- 
ordinary Commission for Fighting the Counter Revolution, presided over by the 
world famed inquisitor and butcher, Djerzinsky. 

The social revolutionists state that the wife of one of the prisoners, A. T. 
Kuznetzov, was flogged by the Bolshevist authorities for refusing to divulge 
her husband’s whereabouts; that not only were the wife and daughters of 
Chernoff, Likhatch and the other leading social revolutionary prisoners arrested 
but that in some cases, their dis/ant relatives were held as hostages; that the 
inquisition proposes to the wives of prisoners to enter into its services as spies, 
promising to free their husbands in return. 

Here are the conditions of Russia’s “political prisoners’’ and ‘‘con- 
scientious objectors”’ as defined by the executive committee of Russia’s largest 
po'itical organization. The protest is addressed in the first instance to the 
soviet authorities: 

The refined cruelty of the all-Russian and provincial Extraordinary Commissions 
has reached such a stage as to drive some of the arrested socialists-revolutionists who 
can not endure the regime confined in the city of Yaroslav, in the so-called “‘soviet 
house of detention,” over the entrance of which there is flaunted a sign reading: “Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic” and above which sign there is the old Tzarist inscrip- 
tion: “Yaroslav Central Hard Labor Prison.” There are many tried and true champions 
of the workers’ cause among these persons to whom the March Revolution at last opened 
the doors of their prisons, only to find the bars, after a brief period of liberty, again closed 
on them, this time, however, by your hands. 
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The prison regime to which our comrades have been subjected in the Yaroslav 
soviet house of detention has outdone the regime of the Tzarist central prison, and even 
during the walks of the prisoners for their airings they have been forbidden on pain of 
the severest penalties to exchange ordinary greetings with each other. Confined to 
damp, co'd solitary cells, left for a long time already without necessary repairs, with 
broken-down heating, water and drainage systems, the prisoners have been deprived of 
sunshine, light and air, and compelled to live amidst filth and pestilential stench; and 
if some of them dared approach a window for a moment, the prison guards would open 
fire at the window, acting in accordance with instructions given them. 

But if the outrages and brutalities, the denial of light and air, and the shooting at 
the windows only repeat and, perhap;, augment the methods used by the Tzarist jail - 
keepers, ‘orture by hunger is a new invention of the “‘socialstic” prison regime. 

The form of feeding the prisoners at Yaroslav falls even far below the rations 
officially acknowledged by you as hunger rations. The prisoners receive one pound of 
raw, half-baked bread, and soup with some beet leaves or herring bones for dinner, and 
three or four spoonsfuls of gruel for supper. But then, this gruel is no longer given, 
and they are trying to make the dinner soup last for both dinner and supper. This is 
all the nourishment there is. Such is the regime of gradual death by starvation established 
by you for your prisoners. 

You will perhaps point to the critical food situation all over soviet Russia, and you 
might say that the food committees are not in a position to allot from their supplies 
any more for the feeding of socialists languishing in communist prisons. 

But it is not for the food shortage of soviet Russia that the Yaroslav hunger torture 
can be explained away. Were that the case, the organs of your political police would not 
interfere with the food assistance that we are willing to render the p isoners from the 
outside. At the cost of tremendous efforts and immense sacrifices the relatives of the 
prisoners have organized food assistance to be sent to the prison. But permission for 
these gifts has been hedged in by the special section of your extraordinary commission 
with all kinds of conditions which made it impossible during two months to send more 
than two relief shipments. An attempt was made to supply the prisoners with money, 
so as to enable them to order some products permitted in the open market, but the prison 
authorities accepted only a certain amount which they deemed proper to confiscate 
right there and then in payment of the damage caused to the prison department osten- 
sibly by the demonstration of the prisoners at the Butyrski prison. (Although it was 
proved that none of these prisoners had participated in that outbreak at the Moscow 
prison.) 

Under these circumstances all efforts to fight the hunger torture have proved futile. 

Now, what is your object in this? 

Do not excuse yourself by claiming ignorance. You know, you can not help knowing, 
what is going on, to the glory of your name, in Yaroslav. It has been discussed with the 
president of the council of peop!e’s commissaries, Lenine himself, with the chairman 
of the central executive committee, Kalinin, and with many others of you. 

By the hands of your henchmen, in your communistic torture-chamber of the 
Yaroslav central prison, you want to finish secretly and unobserved that which the 
Tzarist jailers did not manage to complete: in the tortures of death by starvation you 
want to kill these old champions of socialism and the revolution! 


But this is not the worst. Every month for some time, the Bolshe vists 
themselves have been acknowledging a thousand or more executions—often 
in large batches—and there can be no doubt they are carrying out their 
threats of extermination of the leaders of the labor and peasant parties and 
also of so-called “hostages.” Martoff, the well-known leader of the Social 
Democratic Labor Party, have described the preparations for these massacres 
in a letter addressed to the labor of the world. ‘The following passages from 
that letter show that the Bolshevists apply the same terroristic and bloody 
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metheds indiscriminately against their reactionary and their Socialist and 
labor union opponents: 


On November 30 last the Moscow newspapers published an announcement by the 
Soviet Government which must inspire every reader acquainted with the real conditions 
in Russia with feelings of horror. 

The aim of the manifesto is made quite clear by the following warning issued to 
their opponents by the Soviet Government:—‘“The Soviet Government considers all 
these groups as united by one common aim: a bloody struggle against the government on the 
part of the workmen and peasants, and gives notice that all the members of Savinkoff’s 
group, the Social-Revolutionaries of Tchernoff’s group, the White Guards from the 
‘national and tactical centres,’ and also Wrangel’s offic rs, will be held as hostages. 
In the event of any attempts on the lives of the leaders of Soviet Russia, the responsible 
associates of the assassins will be. destroyed without mercy.” 

Let all who would take this warning lightly remember the fatal experiment which 
has already been made in Soviet Russia. In September, 1918, after the murder of Uritzky, 
Chief of the Petrograd police, and the attempt to shoot Lenine, the Soviet Government 
declared all the anti- Bolsheviks to be hostages in the event of fgtther assassinations, and 
at the same time, as a reprisal for the acts of terrorism already committed, ordered a 
number of these “hostages” in several towns to be shot. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of men and women killed at that time. 
The general public commotion forced the government to conceal the true extent of the 
hideous massacre after the publication of the first lists of victims. But from these lists 
it is known that in Petrograd 512 people were shot, 152 in Penza, 41 in Nijni-Novgorod, 
30 in Smolensk, 29 in Moscow, 6 in Mojaisk, 4 in Morshansk, 7 in Nijni-Lvoff, and 7 in 
Schemlara. The last echo of this madness was the proclamation of the Petrozavodsk 
(in Northern Russia) Extraordinary Commission that it shot 14 bourgeois hostages as 
a revenge for the murder of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht! 

Just after the above-mentioned attempts on the lives of Lenine and other Bolsheviks, 
the Social-Revolutionary party stated officially that it had nothing to do with these 
assassinations; but this statement did not prevent the Bolsheviks shooting down like 
dogs members of the Social-Revolutionary party. The terrorist madness of the Bolsheviks, 
once let loose, ignored the difference between the different sections of their political opponents. 
In Petrograd they shot the metal worker Krakovsky, a membe;x of the Social-Democratic 
Labcur Party; three memters of the same party in Ribinsk, leaders of local trade unions 
(Ramin, Sokoloff and Levin); and in Nijni-Novgorod the secretary of the local party 
committee, comrade Ridnik. 

The great majority of the victims belonged to the bourgeois class, and were not 
mixed up with politics; they were arrested, not because of some crime committed, but 

s “suspicious persons’ whcm it was necessary to isolate. Men and women, boys and 
aged people—all were shot because two men, political fanatics, had plotted the murder 
of two leaders of the Communist party. 

Are we going to witness for the second time this bloodthirsty experiment, this shame 
o the massacre of hostages? Is it possible that thousands of people who have nothing 
to do with the murderous plans of some reactionaries, plotting somewhere in the darkness 
against the Bolsheviks—who even do not know anything of these plans—are to be shot 
without mercy? For weeks and months they have had to ask themselves every night 
whether this night is to be their last. Is it possible that thousands of wives, mothers 
and children have’ day by day to tremble for the lives of their husbands, sons ond fathers, 
should tomorrow’ see the murder of any of the Bolshevist leaders? 

And all thisis’done by the Bolsheviks in the name of socialism, in the name of revo- 
lution which should set the world free! 

Perhaps it{isfnot"too late even now. Perhaps the voice of the European proletariat 
will be heard inftime in! Russia by those who are weary of the terror, but who do not 
dare to stop their partyjleaders, owing to the timidity of the citizens. Perhaps tomorrow 
it will be too late. . .. 
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What is the cause of all these persecutions? The answer is simple: the 
continued strength and popularity of the social-democratic party and labor 
unionists in the cities and of the social revolutionary party of the country. 
At a recent conference in Moscow, the soviets’ leading authority, Rykov, 
according to the Krasnaya Gazeta, made the following declaration: The 
workers are discontented with power, for they are hungry and lack clothing. In 
many of the /arge factories there are no communists. There results a political 
weakening of bolshevism, notwithstanding its strategic successes. It is not 
possible to create a single economic pan when 80, per cent of the population are 
peasants who will not allow themselves to be regulated. 

The social-democrats elected a majority in the soviets in many parts of 
the country and finally secured two-thirds in recent elections in Petrograd. 
It was this that led Lenine to an even stronger expression than Rykov, when 
(early in this month of February), he declared, in the Petrograd Pravda, that 
“the fight between the labor unionists and the soviets for supremacy will break up 
the bo!shevist state system unless a settlement is soon reached.’’ The offence 
of the labor unionists was very clear. They are fundamentally opposed to the 
so-called government se‘ up by Lenine and his handful of associate dictators. 
Lenine declares, “‘they are out for material benefit for themselves at the expense 
of the general welfare of the communist state.’’ Of course Lenine is the sole 
interpreter of the welfare of this “‘proletarian’’ state and the organized prole- 
tariat has no voice. 

In another number of Pravda, Zinovief, president of the Third Interna- 
tionale, makes the fundamental principle of the bolshevist-communists very 
clear: ‘““The all-Russian organization of trade unionists is subservient to the 
central committee of the communist party’’or will be if the dictators can bring 
about this result by the aid of their torture chambers. 

In the latest numbers of the official bolshevist organ in America, “Soviet 
Russia,” Trotzky explains at length that not free labor unions but compulsory 
labor is the backbone of soviet communism. According to Trotzky Russia 
is in a period of transition to communist socialism which must last many 
years. He says: 

The transition to socialism means the transition from a rudimentary distribution 
of labor power (by the play of purchase and sale, by movement of market and labor wages) 
to a planful distribution of workers through the economic organs of the district, of the 
province, of the entire country. Such a planful distribution presupposes the subordina- 
tion of those to be distributed to the economic plan of the state. This is the essence 
of labor duty, which unquestionably is contained as a fundamental element in the 


program of the socialist organization of labor. 
The carrying out of obligatory labor is inconceivable without an application of the 


methods of the militarization of labor in greater or less measure. 
Why do we speak of a militarization? Of course this is only an analogy. But it is 
a very pregnant analogy. No other social organization, with the exception of the army, 
has ever considered itself justified to subordinate citizens to such an extent, to develop 
them on all sides by the application of its will as the state of the proletarian dictatorship 
is doing and considers itself justified in doing. 
In defense of this establishment of the worst of all slaveries, slavery 
to a military state, Trotzky has recourse to a very ingenious and amusing 
argument. Since he is speaking to socialistic or semi-socialistic European 
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labor he is justified in assuming that his readers have accepted as a correct 
definition of the present wage system the term ‘“‘wage slavery.’’ He then claims 
that the soviets having abolished wage slavery have necessarily evolved 
a freer scheme—since slavery is abolished. By this ingenious trick the new 
slavery becomes freedom and the present relative freedom of labor becomes 
slavery. As Trotzky says: ‘‘Free labor means labor that could be purchased 
‘freely’ in the market. This freedom was really a ‘uristic fiction to conceal 
the underlying free wage slavery.’’ But while the ‘‘slavery” of free contract is 
now abolished in Russia in favor of the “freedom” of compulsory labor the 
much abused wage system, strange to relate, is not to go yet: ‘Wages for labor 
have remained in existence in our country and will probably continue to re- 
main.”* That is, the wage system will continue to remain for the entire 
transition period, or as long as the dictatorship continues, which Lenine 
estimates will be from twenty-five to forty or fifty years. 

Trotzky feels himself on the defensive, however, and finds it nonsense to 
maintain that compulsory labor is ‘‘free’’ unless it has at least a majority of the 
“proletariat” behind it—the word “proletariat” being a flexible word which 
Trotzky and Lenine define from time to time to suit their convenience, 
Trotzky says: “Labor duty hasa compulsory character, but this does not by any 
means imply that it is a violation of the working class. If labor duty should 
encounter the resistance of the majority, it would be destroved and with it 
the soviet system. But a militarization of labor by the will of the workers 
This leaves Trotzky in a very 


” 


themselves, this is a socialistic dictatorship. 
serious situation. For in nearly all of the officia? documents of the Third 
Internationale, and in nearly all of the more important speeches and writings 
of Lenine it is admitted that the communist party must exercise all the power 
in the soviet government and that it consists only of the “vanguard” or an 
“enli: htened minority”’ of the proletariat. No vote is allowed to be taken 
either politically or in the labor unions. Trotzky is in the position, therefore, of 
having confessed that the compulsory ‘abor he has established has no possible 
defense it can offer to the organized labor of the civilized world. 

Trotzky also confesses and makes clear his principle of minority rule in 
describing the red !abor army in these same art cles: 


Altogether there remained in the third army in its administration, institutions, 
sections, hospitals, 110,000 red army men. In all this mass, consisting predominantly 
of peasants, there were about 16,000 communists and members of the sympathizing 
organizations—many of them workers from the Urals. If we regard the third army 
from this general standpoint, it is a reproduction in miniature of all of soviet Russia. 
If we take the red army as a whole or the organization of the soviet power in the 
district, in the province, or in the entire republic, including its economic organs, we shall 
behold everywhere the same plan of organization, millions of peasants, initiated into 
new forms of political, economic, and social life, by the organized workers, who occupy 
the positions of leadership in all fields of the soviet system. Specialists of the bourgeois 
school are engaged for offices requiring special training; they are given the necessary 
independence, but the control over their work remains in the hands of the working class 
as*embodied in its communist party. 


By such arguments Trotzky defends also the introduction cf the Taylor 
system, bonuses, etc. “Therefore wages for labor, both in the form of money 
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and in that of commodities, must be made to coincide as far as possible with the 
productivity of the individual 'aborer. Under capitalism, piece work and 
agreements for pay, application of the Taylor methods, etc., had the object of 
increasing the exploitation of the workers by squeezing out a surplus profit, 
In socialist production, pay for piece work, premiums, have the object of in- 
creasing the social production and with it also the general well-being.” 

Yet one of the slogans by which the bolsheviki tricked labo~ into that 
measure of support they needed to get themselves into power was precisely the 
abolition of the bonus system. In November, 1917, Lenine said: “The bonus sys- 
tem is a her.tage of the capitalistic regime and we repudiate it.” And wwe 
‘ee the bonus system not only restored but established in places where it did 
not exist before. : 

Another promise to Iabcr by which the bo'sheviki were helped into 
power was a shorter working day now they have made long hours and Sunday 
work compulsory: 

Our work-day lasts twelve hours. We are compelled to work in two shifts in the 
paper department of our factory, and we are forced to work both Saturdays and Sundays. 
No exception is made with regard to women. Since August 15, overtime work has become 
compulsory. (Resolution of Petrograd government printing office workers.) 

No leave of absence is to be granted to the workers. Failure to do overtime work 
is punishable, the first time by forfeiture of food allowance, and the second time by 
court action. Lateness of ten minutes on the job will be fined with loss of a day’s pay 
(From an order of the Petrograd government printing office, signed by Manager Forst, 


August, 1920.) 


The Communist, Khronin, wrote in the ‘“Metallist” No. 3, in June, 1920: 


Working conditions at the Kostroma Plow Works are so bad as a result of the long 
compulsory workday and poor nutrition that many workers can not stand it any more 
and flee to the villages. In this way also have left the machinists who were sent over 
from the Kaluga factory, and the red army soldiers sent here from the Kostroma 
garrison. 

A report at the Russ'an trade union congress of 1920 declared that the 
flight to the villages was so great that the proletariat was disappearing, me!ting 
away. Surely a rather serious state of affairs under the “dictatorship o the pro- 
letariat.”” On September 5, 1920, the official representative of the Petrograd 


labor unions in one of their resolutions declared: 
We feel as if we were hard labor convicts, where everything but our feeding has 
been made subject to iron rules. We have become lost as human beings, and have been 
turned into slaves. (Resolution of Petrograd workers of September 5, 1920). 


The position of organized ‘abor in Russia and its conc'usion that the 
bolsheviki (and not the so-called blockade) are responsible is also shown in 


other resolutions: 

The workers of the Putilov works are “literally starving, subsisting only on bread 
and the soviet soup.” And “we are completely exhausted from overtime work and poor 
nourishment, and have no money to buy milk for our children.” (From report at 
Russian metal workers’ convention in August, 1920.) 

The workers of the Obukhov works point out that “‘at a time when the workers 
have for a year already been unable, because of their low wages, to buy meat and fat, 
being compelled to;subsist on rye bread only, the commissaries are well-fed and provided.” 


(Resolution of workers on August 5, 1920.) 
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The workers at the Kolpino works declare that it is a shame and deplorable that the 
Russian workers, owing to the stupid economic policy of the bolsheviki are doomed to 
extinction, and half of them have died already. 

Greater inequality than that which exists in the economic status of the commis- 
saries, on the one hand, and the laboring masses on the other, is hard to imagine. The 
ones have everything the others nothing. (Speech by Kamyshev in all-Russian central 
executive committee.) 


A radical American Socialist, Albert Boni (formerly of the publishing firm 
of Boni and Liveright) who has just returned from-several months in Soviet 
Russia has given us, in the New York Evening Globe, the following unforget- 
table picture: 

The industrial collapse of Russia brings not merely a problem of technical reorganiza- 
tion, replacement of machinery and supplying raw materials and motive power. The 

Communist party is facing a situation in which the laboring classes, in whose behalf, 
supposedly, the Communist party is working, are proving themselves not only unwilling, 
but unable to endure the hardships and suffering that industria! disorganization has im- 
posed upon them. In the face of impossible living conditions, the workers are abandoning 
the cities for the country and its more certain existence. 

To meet the dearth of man-power, the Russian government decreed that every male 
over sixteen years of age must labor at such tasks as the state may assign. Labor books, 
showing that this obligation is being fulfilled have been issued to all citizens, replacing 
passports and all other identification papers. 

Wherever plans of the central government meet with opposition they have one 
resort that never fails—military force and the terror imposed by the extraordinary 
commission. But the peasants are already in a state 0 too great restlessness to permit 
of forcible measures over wide stretches of territory without great risks of serious conse- 
quences. Conscription of labor is going forward very slowly, and only where the Com- 
munist forces are gathered in such strength that resistance is rendered impossible. 

The Russian laborer is held tied to his shop as closely as any feudal serf was bound to 
the land of his lord. Transfer of employes from one factory to another is possible only 
with the consent of the shop directorate. Travel beyond a radius of twenty-five miles 
is possible only with the consent of the local representatives of the extraordinary com- 
mission, which permission is granted only upon the request of the factory executive. 
Desertion from factories is punishable by reduction of food ration, and, if repeated, by 
arrest and internment in concentration camps. Some of the most important plants 
are being operated like military encampments, workers’ quarters having been erected 
upon the grounds. There the employes are held under armed guards and require special 
passes to enter and to leave. 

Military discipline has been introduced in all works. Fines are imposed for workers 
arriving late, heavy punishments are exacted from those failing to appear unless satis- 
factory justification of their absence is forthcoming. Factories are again placed under 
individual control with dictatorial power in directorates’ hands over conditions of work. 
Overtime is demanded as required. Piece work, premiums, the taylor system, all possible 
methods are introduced to speed up the exhausted worker. In each factory are representa- 
tives of the extraordinary commission reporting all cases of discontent and mischief 
makers are dealt with severely. Strikes are absolutely forbidden, and any attempts to 
organize the workers to resist the imposition of new demands are called counter-revolutionary 
activities for which long-term imprisonment ts the lightest possible punishment. 


As far as is possible under that ruthless tyranny the organized labor of 
Russia is every where in a state of fullrevolt. The organized workers are doing 
what they can to reach the hearts and minds of laboring humanity in all countries, 
but they are working against overwhelming obstacles—the refusal of the bread 
card, which means immediate starvation for their families, the firing squad, death 
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by torture in prisons. It is difficult for them even to speak and a decree es- 
pecially forbidding speeches at labor union meetings has been issued. Martoff, 
the world renowned leader of the social-democratic party, has described at 
length a special decree prohibiting—under threat of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal—speeches at workmen’s meetings withdut special permission from the 
Moscow authorites. Martoff says that since the decree was issued not a 
single social-democrat has obtained this permission. 

Another decree calls for the compulsory attendance of workmen at meet- 
ings at which the benefits of soviet rule are expounded, time being paid for 
attendance. When a combination of bribery and compulsion is necessary 
in order to make propaganda effective we can easily picture the state of 
mind of the Russian workers. Not only have they lost all faith and hope 
in the soviet regime, but they are unwilling even to listen to its lying defenders 





Great respect is due to William Howard Taft as a former president of the 
United States, but that respect does not necessarily extend 

THE COURTS AND 4. a1 of the opinions and utterances of Mr. ‘T'aft. Nor is it 

MR. TAFT ON ; ; aay 

LABOR necessary that organized labor should yield to him in matters 
affecting primarily the interests of the workers. 

Mr. Taft, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger and presumably in other 
newspapers, comes to the defense of the Supreme Court decision annulling a 
portion of the Clayton act and he criticises the president of the American 
Federation of Labor for having condemned that decision. 

In some important respects, Mr. Taft has made much progress siuce 
his occupancy of the White House. He has given much proof of an in- 
creasing breadth of vision. He has shown a growing comprehension that 
has led a great many well-disposed men and women to hope at times that 
a new and progressive William H. Taft was emerging from the shell of the 
extremely conservative and easy-going- William H. Taft, who once was de- 
scribed as “‘a very large body completely surrounded by politicians.” 

However, the fact that Mr. Taft stands today where he stood years ago, 
so far as certain important public questions are concerned, is amply and la- 
mentably proven by his recent article on the Clayton act decision. That 
article is here reproduced as it appeared in the Philadlphia Public Ledger 


on January 12: 
GOMPERS AND THE LAW 


His Denunciation of the Supreme Court Decision in the Boycott Case an Injury 
to Labor’s Cause 


By Wii1i1Am HowAarp Tart 
(Copyright, 1921, by Public Ledger Co.) 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the Duplex Printing Company case, that the 
Clayton act does not grant immunity to labor unions in unlawful conspiracies to injure 
the business of those with whom they have a dispute over the terms of employment of 
their members, is no surprise. In a previous case one of the judges who dissented in the 
present case had said that this was the attitude of the majority of the court. As long 
ago as 1914, the writer, as the president of the American Bar Association, jn discussing 
this then new legislation pointed out that labor unions were going to be disappointed 
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in their assumption that it enabled them lawfully to engage in a “compound” boycott 
directed against and intended to injure the interstate trade of an employer. 

Mr. Gompers has pursued his usual course of denouncing the decision of the highest 
tribunal of the land when he does not agree with it. This is, of course, within his right. 
Not even the highest court of the land is immune from the criticism of the humblest 
citizen. But Mr. Gompers has gone further than this in the past, and we may expect a 
similar course from him now. He has not only denounced opinions of the Supreme 
and other courts, but he has not hesitated to advise his fellow members of the Federa- 
tion of Labor to disobey the orders of the courts made in pursuance of such decisions 
in causes in which such members were defendants. Under his leadership the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor have upheld the righteousness of this defiance 
of the authority of the courts. This would set at naught the law of the land and is a 
vicious abuse in secking to array a class against the whole body, politic and social, 
Nor has it aided the legitimate cause of organized labor. The American people, as a 
whole, are sincerely law-abiding, and the avowed lawlessness of any group in the 
community properly weakens its standing. In spite of the indisputable benefits which 
the organization of labor has conferred on its members in the matter of securing for 
them an equality of dealing with their employers in fixing the terms of employment 
and in promoting properly protective legislation, the labor unions have lost much of 
their influence for good by their arbitrary abuse of their power and by their spirit of 
lawlessness, blazoned forth in such platform declarations as those above referred to 

Mr. Gompers takes himself too seriously in registering his dissents from the opinion 
of the Supreme Court. When he proceeded to the Department of Justice to file a solemn, 
written protest against the declaration of the Supreme Court in sustaining the Adam- 
son law, that employers and employes engaged in interstate commerce were alike 
subject to the regulatory power of Congress in the rendition of that service to the public, 
his action awakened humorous rather than serious comment. The last election should 
have been informing to Mr. Gompers, as other elections ought to have been. The 
overwhelming election of a candidate who had as senator voted to punish as an unlawful 
conspiracy a combination of employes engaged in interstate commerce to strike and 
stop that commerce ought to be a lesson. Mr. Gompers was vigorous in summoning 
the hosts of labor to vote against Mr. Harding on this account; but it is clear that 
even the members of his own organization did not follow him. 

If the members of organized labor would make their body the useful agency and the 
power for good in the country which it may be, they should recognize their obligations to 
obey the law as interpreted by the highest court in the land, as other persons within 
its jurisdiction must do. 


Mr. Taft, not unlike the Supreme Court itself, argues much of the 
time from a wrong premise, as when he sets forth the contention that the 
decision of the court is to the effect “that the Clayton act does not grant 
immunity to labor uniors in unlawful conspiracies to injure the business of 
those with whom they have a dispute over the terms of employment of 


” 


their members. 

Mr. Taft accepts the conc!usion of the court. He agrees that unions 
must not indulge in ‘‘unlawful conspiracies.””’ But Mr. Taft, good-humored 
as he is, easily evades the whole point, which is that the conduct which the 
decision of the Supreme Court now seeks to make unlawful should never be 
made unlawful and was not intended to be unlawful under the clear and dis- 
tinct provisions of the Clayton act. 

The Clayton act, in so far as its labor provisions are concerned, was 
enacted by Congress and signed by the president as a measure expressly 
designed to correct a fault in the Sherman anti-trust law. Under the Sher- 
man law the Supreme Court had rendered decisions against labor. The 
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most notable was in the Danbury Hatters’ case, as was pointed out in these 
columns last month. The Clayton act was a solemn guarantee of govern- 
ment, a definite pledge, that labor would not again be the victim of Supreme 
Court injustice. It was former Attorney General Wickersham who said 
that no such suit as that against the Hatters’ union could have been main- 
tained under the Sherman anti-trust law after the enactment of the Clayton 
act. 

The decision of the court in the Duplex Printing Company case seeks 
to make it criminal for unions to do that which they have a right to do, 
that which they are organized to do, that which comes easily under the pro- 
tecting wing of our basic constitutional guarantees and that which it is above 
all necessary to do to protect humanity from the rapacity and oppression of 
organized greed. 

Mr. Taft has been a judge. He is a lawyer. He looks upon the law 
as something majestic and superior. The fact is that law fails of its whole 
purpose when it ceases to beget justice. History honors none above those 
who, in the past, have set themselves against unjust laws, even unto the point 
of rebellion. The Republic of the United States is founded upon defiance of 
unjust law. And when, in the course of events, a Supreme Court stood 
against the manifest will of the people a way was found, not to compel 
respect for an unjust decision of the court, but to compel compliance with 
the will of the nation. The court was enlarged and the old majority became 
a defeated minority. 

Law and courts forfeit all right to respect when they seek to transform 
themselves into agencies for the service of special interests. 

In the case in which the recent decision of the court was given, the 
Machinists’ Union had refused to work for a company with which it could 
not agree upon terms of employment. Its members had refused to touch 
the machinery produced by that company. The members of the Machinists’ 
Union had sought to exercise control of their own labor power, which is to 
say that they had sought to control their own movements, the expending of 
their own efforts, the giving of that service which constitutes their voluntary 
contribution to the welfare of society. They had undertaken to direct their 
own lives. The Supreme Court says such conduct is wrong. 

Mr. Taft says that ‘““Mr. Gompers has pursued his usual course.”” That 
is true. The president of the American Federation of Labor, speaking as the 
authorized representative of the organized workers of the United States, 
has protested against injustice. Mr. Taft says also that the president of 
the American Federation of Labor has gone further at times and has urged 
the workers “to disobey the orders of the courts” and that the Federation, 
under his leadership, has ‘‘upheld the righteousness of this defiance.” 

The American Federation of Labor and its president have declared 
that manifestly unjust decisions of courts must be defied, and there is no 
disposition to recant. If Mr. Taft is as learned in history as he is in law he 
must understand how thoroughly the stability of self-government rests upon 
the justice of the law of the land. No society can persist under a burden of 
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injustice. A people who have dedicated their land and their souls to free- 
dom can not be content with unfreedom. 

There is a considerable movement toward the extension of legalistic 
machinery for the control of human labor power. ‘There is a movement which 
has as its object and its fetish the erection of a vast machinery of state for 
the regulation of human activities. The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions law is one manifestation of this movement. The so-called “Open 
Port law” of Texas is another. The Railroad act is another. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court falls in with the spirit and object of these 
laws and serves as a fitting complement. 

It is not for Mr. Taft to say whether the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, of its president, or of any of its officers, have been damaging 
to the interests of the working people. These policies have been made to 
serve the purposes of the working people, to protect them against injustice 
and oppression and, Mr. Taft to the contrary notwithstanding, they have 
served these purposes. If proof is needed it is found amply in the status of 
the American workman today,-as compared with the status of the working 
people in any other country. It is found in the discipline and spirit of the 
organized labor movement, in its devotion to the foundation principles of 
democracy and in its passion for the maintenance of liberty and freedom. 

As between those who believe that law, organic and statute, is for the 
protection of freedom and for the promotion of justice, and those who be- 
lieve that every social activity and every individual aspiration should be 
subjected to the control of law, there is undoubtedly a great contest in process 
of development. It is but one of the paradoxes of history that those who 
profess a belief in the destruction of the present order of things should find 
themselves joined in the trend toward this legalistic super-state by those who 
lean backward in reaction toward yesterday. 

The citation by Mr. Taft-.of the recent election results is proof of nothing 
that labor has not long since understood and analyzed. It is proof only of 
what the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST declared immediately after the election, 
which is that “reaction is in the saddle.” Mr. Harding was not elected 
because as a senator he had ‘‘voted to punish as an unlawful conspiracy a 
combination of employes engaged in interstate commerce to strike and stop 
that commerce.” Mr. Harding’s campaign managers would undoubtedly 
have been most happy to have had that vote expunged from the records 
during the campaign. They made no great point of that backward step 
as a reason for Mr Harding’s election. In fact they sought to cajole the 
workers into the belief that Mr. Harding was their ardent friend and sup- 
porter. 

It is fatherly advice which Mr. Taft gives to labor—the workers “‘should 
recognize their obligations to obey the law as interpreted by the highest 
court in the land’’—and of course, by all other courts, even unto the court 
of equity which takes unto itself the powers of a czar and hands out injunc- 
tions which abridge the most sacred rights of American citizenship. 

There can be no compromise with autocracy in a democracy. There 
can be no respect for oppression in a land dedicated to freedom. ‘There 
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can be no respect for court decisions framed to serve despots, industrial or 
political. 

The American Federation of Labor and its president, find themselves in 
most excellent company in criticizing decisions of the courts and particularly 
the Supreme Court. For instance, the dissenting opinion of Justice Harland 
in the Arago case; the minority opinion of the justices in the Income Tax 
case; the minority opinion of the justices in the Child Labor case; the 
minority opinion of the justicesin the Duplex case, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

But perhaps the most caustic reference to court decisions affecting ‘abor 
was made by George W. Alger in his book ‘“‘Moral Overstrain.” It so hap- 
pened that when the writer had a conference with President Roosevelt the 
latter called attention to Mr. Alger’s book and read the chapter entitled 
“Some Equivocal Rights of Labor.”” The chapter is too long for quotation 
here, (we published it in full in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of February, 
1908, pp. 89-93) but we take the following excerpt from it: 

Stated as concretely as possible, the principal difference between the working 
people and the courts lies in the marked tendency of the courts to guarantee to thx 
workman an acadeimic end theoretic liberty which he does not want, by denying him 
industrial rights to which he thinks he is ethically entitled. His grievance is that in a 
multitude of instances the courts give what seems to him counterfeit liberty in the 


place of its reality. . 
The workman does not want the vain liberty so often declared to him by th 


courts, of throwing up his job and looking for another. He does not take kindly to 
the judicial affirmations to him of the right to be maimed without redress, or to be 
killed, by his employers’ indifference to his safety. lis grievance is not directly with the 
courts and law. The workman knows little about the law, and most of what he under- 
stands he does not like. He objects to the economics on which these killing decrees are 
rendered against him. He does not call it economics, but at the bottom the real trouble 
from the workman’s point of view is the blindness of courts, which do not seem to 
notice or to understand the social and economic conditions under which he has to work. 
For the law still embodies in these decisions an outworn philosophy, the old laissez- 
faire theory of extreme individualism. , 

The whole point to be noticed is simply this: that by the working-class ideal of 
liberty a special demand is made on the law—a demand more frequently refused than 
granted. What it demands from the courts is the recognition and protection, and at 
times the creation, by law of the workers’ economic rights. The law, on the other hand, 
guararitees to him the ancient and largely negative individual liberty, freedom from 
legal restraints, the right to do any unforbidden thing he wants to—if he can—and fells 
him to shift for himself for his economic rights. ‘The worker’s discontent with the law 


1 


lies in the fact that it guarantees him individual, and not social! or industrial, freedom 


Charters of human rights have played large parts in Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory. King John was in no happy mood when he gave way to the assembled 
barons, but he gave way. King George found no delight in finally acknowl- 
edging the freedom of the American colonists, but their charter of freedom 
survived none the less. The slaveholders of the south found it difficult to 
give way to the idea that there can be no property in the body of a black 
man. The industrial autocrats bitterly resented the declaration of the 
Clayton act that “the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
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of commerce,’’ and whatever be the word of courts or tyrants, the principle 
enunciated by the Clayton act must stand and will stand because it pro- 
claims a great truth and sets up a great principle of freedom and justice. 





Incalulable mischief results from general acceptance of wrong definitions 
in relation to public questions and issues. Not infrequently 
the public belies its claim to enlightenment by clinging 
through year after year to a falsehood in the face of the 
proof of falsehood. The effort of hostile employers to break down the union 
movement through the establishment of non-union shop conditions is a case 
in point. 

Employers hostile to trade unionism long ago gave to the union shop 
the name “‘closed shop.” They also coined the term “‘open shop” to describe 
the kind of shop which it was their aim to operate in opposition to the 
union shop. 

There is such a thing as an open shop, but it is not the kind of shop 
that most employers mean when they say “open shop”’ and least of all is 
it the kind of shop that is meant by enemies of labor. 

The labor movement has time after time defined clearly- all of these 
terms. Their misuse continues and for that reason it may serve some 
purpose and may break down some small amount of misapprehension if they 


CALL IT BY 
ITS RIGHT NAME 


are defined again. 

The union shop is a shop in which none but union workers are employed 
and in which there is a definite agreement between the employer and the 
workers as an organized unit. In union shops non-union workers sometimes 
are employed, but only when union men can not be had. Most agreements 
provide that when no union workmen are to be had non-union workers may 
be employed, with the proviso that they make application for union mem- 
bership within a reasonable period of time. 

The non-union shop is a shop in which union men are not employed, 
in which there is no organization of the workers and in which the workers, 
as a consequence, have no voice in the determination of questions which 
affect them. In such shops the dictum of the employer is final as to all things 
and his rigiit of ‘liscrimination or discharge for any reason or for no reason 
is absolute. 

The true open shop—and there are very few of these—is a shop in which 
union men and non-union men may work. Usually it is a shop controlled 
by an employer who will not enter into agreement with a union but who 
does not discriminate against union men in engaging employes. In a few 
instances there are open shops in which the employer enters into an agree- 
ment with one or more uyjons, but which does not stipulate the employment 
of union men. The provisions of these agreements, however, always apply 
to all men employed and any non-union men employed benefit thereby 
equally with union men. 

The anti-union shop—and that is generally the “open shop’”’—is a shop in 
which the employer pursues a militant policy in opposition to organization. 
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It is the shop of the crusading employer, bent upon maintaining industrial 
autocracy and upon restoring it where trade unionism has broken it down. 

The kind of shop which certain employers’ associations today are 
endeavoring to establish under the name “open shop” is, in reality, the anti- 
union shop. 

The ‘“‘open shop” crusade is not what its name implies. It is a crusade 
against unionism. It is a crusade to break down the organized labor move- 
ment and to restore industrial oligarchy. 

By systematic misrepresentation various chambers of commerce and 
various employers’ associations, such as. the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Open Shop Association and the National Erectors’ 
Association, have apparently convinced numbers of people that these organiza- 
tions in their present campaign really seek to establish shops open to union 
and non-union men alike. 

The mischief in this is that the principle of an honestly and actually 
open shop appeals as just to a great many persons who have given only 
limited thought to the matter, but who would under no circumstances lend 
their approval to an avowed anti-union shop campaign. 

The “open shop” of the present anti-union campaign is open only to 
non-union men. The United States Steel Corporation professes to maintain 
an open shop, but its tolerance for union workers in the steel mills has been 
shown amply within the last two years. Likewise its tolerance for union 
workers in its great West Virginia coal mine properties has been shown with 
equal emphasis. Unions and all their works and principles are hated and 
persecuted. 

As a blind to cover their real purposes, certain of the so-called open 
shop advocates have set up what they term the “American plan” of shop 
operation. This is but another name for the non-union shop. The “American 
plan” has as its main principle bitter opposition to trade unionism. Its 
sponsors gave to it the name ‘American plan” because in their venomous 
hatred they look upon all trade unionism as un-American. 

The labor movement insists upon giving the proper terminology to the 
conflict between organized labor and its employer opponents. The labor 
movement insists that there can be no accurate public knowledge and there- 
fore no fair and adequate judgment of the issues unless the terminology is 
accurate. To render a verdict on the merits of the union shop as against the 
kind of shop which hostile employers have in mind when they use the term 
“open shop” is equally as reprehensible as for a jury to render a verdict 
upon perjured evidence. 

The labor movement strives for the union shop because the union 
shop means the introduction of democracy in industry. It means the begin- 
ning of council and conference, the end of the long ages of labor’s silence. 
It_means the beginning of manhood and womanhood for those who work. 

Trade unions foster education and uproot ignorance, shorten hours and 
lengthen life, raise wages and lower usury, increase independencezand de- 
crease dependence, develop manhood and balk tyranny, establishifraternity 
and discourage selfishness, reduce prejudice and induce liberality, enlarge 
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society and eliminate classes, create rights and abolish wrongs, lighten toil 
and brighten man, cheer the home and fireside and make the world better. 

These wonderful and vital improvements in the work and in the lives 
of the toiling masses of our country have been brought about by long years 
of persistent struggle and sacrifice. They have cost time and money. It is 
the moral duty of the wage-earners of our time to unite with their organized 
brothers and sisters of toil. They are morally bound to bear their share of 
the duties and obligations as they are the recipients of all benefits and 
advantages secured. 


But there is more than abstract justice in the opportunity for negotia- ‘ 


tion that comes with the union and the union shop. There is at last the 
opportunity for the workers to contribute their knowledge to the successful, 
harmonious, productive operation of industry. Until the trade union entered 
the modern industrial world as a factor to be dealt with the workers had 
not the voice either to protect themselves or to contribute to industry the 
fruit of their thought. The factory system, the division, sub-division and 
specialization of labor so that each worker performed one infinitesimal part 
of the finished article thousands of times each day, the concentration of industry 
and of wealth into corporations and trusts, made individual action impossible; 
and disorganization had to give way to organization before there could be 
any effective channel of communication between employer and worker to 
replace the individual contact that existed before the factory brought 
immense numbers of workers into single shops. 

The union shop stands for a definite idea. The true open shop stands for 
a less definite idea in a sort of hazy No-Man’s Land between progress and 
reaction. But there is about each of these ideas a distinction that makes it 
inexcusable to confuse one with the other. The only purpose to be served 
by confusing the ideas is to confuse the mind. That, of course, is the purpose 
which animates those employers and organizations of employers who put 
the ‘open shop” brand upon their non-union shop plans and campaigns. 

These employers believe that there may be found by the public some 
measure of justification for an open shop; they believe it may be understood 
as even having about it a tinge of altruism. “Open” has about it a sound of 
fairness, of giving an equal opportunity to union man and non-union man, 
though as a matter of fact there is no such thing as equality of opportunity 
for any man against the employer when there is no union to speak for all 
workers. The man who stands alone pitted against the employer of today 
is counted out before he begins. He has no chance to speak and no power 
if he could speak. 

There is no such thing as an “‘open shop” campaign in America. Every 
person who has the opportunity to speak or to write, who has the opportunity 
to convey information and counsel to his fellows, owes it as a duty to truth 
to expose and condemn this fraud. 

What there is in America is a campaign on the part of autocratic em4 
ployers to kill trade unionism in order that non-union shops may be con- 
ducted, wherein conditions of labor long since abolished in union shops may 
obtain without audible protest from silent, powerless workers. 

America, if it understands, will know how to answer such an infamous 


campaign. 








/ 
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A newspaper dispatch sent from Washington on January 29 sets forth a 
state of affairs relating to un-American activities for some 


PHEW! WHAT ‘ ; . 
time known to a relatively small number of people, but now 


AN OUTFIT . . ; 
happily given general circulation. This dispatch shows to 


what extent the control of practically all organizations having radical, 
pacifist, pro-bolshevist, anti-entente and so-called liberal purposes is con 
centrated in the hands of a small group. 

The dispatch does not give the source of the information, though it 
would be interesting to know who is responsible for the compilation which 
is used. Its accuracy, however, is undoubted, since its main contention is 
corroborated by other compilations. 

The tabulation used in the Washington dispatch covers forty-five 
organizations. It shows fifty-two — ms holding 325 directorates in these 


4 


organizations. Some individuals hold as many as seventeen directorates. 
y] 


The striking feature of the whole tabulation is the manner in which 
complete sympathy is shown throughout the whole forty-five organizations, 
from right to extreme left. Never before the war was there anything approach- 
7 — unity, either in sympathy or actual control. 

fact not brought out by the survey in question is that in most organiza 
tions of radical or pacifist purpose the directorates speak for the organizati 
almost without limitation. Democratic control is with them sometimes a 
slogan but seldom a practice. 

The names of the interlocking directors are mostly familiar names whic! 
became known to the public in one way or another during the war or jus 
prior to it, except for a few which have been more or less well-known for 
longer period. Among them are: Norman Thomas, Roger N. Baldwin, 
Emily Green Balch, Morris Hillquit, H. W. L. Dana, Scott Nearing, Fannie 
Witherspoon, James H. Maurer, Charles W. Ervin, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Algernon Lee, Irwin St. John Tucker, Max and Crystal Eastman, Charles 
Recht, Leonard Abbott, Joseph D. Cannon, Elizabeth Freeman, Theresa 
Malkiel, Vida Scudder, Isaac A. Hourwich, Rebecca Shelley, Tracy Mygatt, 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Judah L. Magnes, Lincoln Steffens, John Haynes 
Holmes, Louis P. Lochner, Albert de Silver, Horace M. Kallen, 7 Se 8 
Hopkins, Gilbert E. Roe, Larry A. Overstreet, George P. West, George 
Nasmyth, Gilson Gardner, Oswald Garrison Villard, Mrs. Henry G. Villard, 
Frederic C. Howe, Amos Pinchot, Lillian D. Wald, Agnes Brown Leach, 
Dudley Field Malone, Robert Morse Lovett, Owen R. Lovejoy, Benjamin 
Huebsch, Edward Krehbiel, Lincoln Colcord, Allen McCurdy, Mary V. 
Simkhovitch, Helen Phelps Stokes, and Edmund C. Evans. 

Everything from parlor bolshevism to plain pacifism, including several 
socialist organizations, the Committee of Forty-Eight and the Farmer Labor 
Party, are represented in the list of interlocked Drganizations. ‘The circus 
is banded together under one top. 

It is not difficult to understand the advantages to be derived from such 
intimate relationships and that is the precise reason for viewing with appre- 
hension the virtual amalgamation of intellectual viciousness and vagary 
that has taken place. It is a question whether democratic American thought 
is not taking too much for granted and is not too confident and self-centered 
in these yet unsettled. days. 
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An organization calling itself the League for Industrial Rights, having 
offices in New York and showing by its publications all 
of the earmarks of ample financial backing, proposes the 
enactment of two bills into law so that employers may 


A NEW LABOR 
ENSLAVING DEVICE 


find it more easy to disrupt trade unions. 

The League for Industrial Rights is in reality an orgarization for the 
promotion of industrial despotism. Its philosophy is that employers have 
all the rights they can get, while the workers have none that employers are 


bound to respect. 
That organization publishes a magazine called “Law and 
which purports to be a review of current news relating to laws dealing with 


Labor, 


industrial relations. 

“Law and Labor” puts forth in behalf of the League the two proposed 
bills which, if enacted into law, would aid employers materially in crushing 
the labor movement. The first of these two proposed bills is as follows 


Making Unincorporated Associations Suable 


Section 1. Any voluntary association of seven or more members may sue and 
ued in the name of the association. 
Section 2. Service of process upon any officer, manager or business agent of sucl 


association shail constitute service upon the association. 


It is a simple bill. It is short and to the point. It would open the doors 
of union treasuries to employers who believe that by such a methcd they 


suld crush organizations that now resist their efforts. Bill No. 2 is as follows: 
For the Better Protection of Public Welf2re Against Unwarranted Strikes and Lockotts 


Section 1. The phrase “unwarranted industrial warfare,” as used in this statute, 
shall mean a strike or lockout when carried on (a) by or in respect to employes whosc 
terms of employment are fixed by the State or the United States, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (b) in violation of an agreement or for conditions of employment 
conflicting with an agreement between an employer and his employes, or any employe: 
and any labor union; or (c) in violation of any arbitration award, or for conditions o 
employment conflicting with the terms thereof; or (d) to enforce terms of employment 
where a request therefor has not first been presented to the party from whom such 
terms are sought and a reasonable time given for the consideration; or (ec) where there 
is no trade dispute involving issues of direct benefit to the acting parties. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, association or corporation 


willfully to cause, further or make effective any such unwarranted industrial warfare, 


or to attempt so to do by any of the following acts, to wit: inducing any person to engage 
or continue therein; taking any vote or issuing any order relative thereto; paying 
noneys or furnishing material help of any kind, or agreeing so to do, to any person on 
ondition that such person engage or continue therein; stationing pickets or patrols; 
displaying or distributing banners, placards or handbiils; performing any act for the 
purpose of inducing any person, firm or corporation to terminate or not to enter into 
employment or business relations with the person, firm or corporation against whom 
said warfare is directed. 

Section 3. The state or any political subdivision thereof, or any person, firm or cor- 
poration, injured, or threatened with injury, by anything forbidden in this act, shall be 
cntitled to all of the appropriate civil remedies in law or equity. 

Section 4. If any part of this act shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid such judgment shall not. invalidate the remainder thereof. 
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Having said all of which the authors-of the proposed legislation doubtless 
rested from their labors and went to seek ease and relaxation on the golf 
links or in the Union League Club. It is said that a plan for a crime always 
justifies a bit of rest by way of immediate reward. 

As a contrast to this species of proposed legislation we reprint here the 
British Trades Dispute act adopted by the Parliament of monarchial England 
in 1906. It is as follows: 


An Act to Provide for the Regulation of Trades Unions and Trade Disputes (21st 
December 1906). 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lord’s Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The following paragraph shall be added as a new paragraph after the first para- 
graph of section three of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875: 

“An Act done in pursuance of an agreement or combination by two or more per- 
sons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, not be actionable 
unless the act, if done without any such agreement or combination, would be actionable.” 

2. (1) It shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting on their own behalf or on 
behalf of a trade union or of an individual employer or firm in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute, to attend at or near a house or place where a person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain from working. 

(2) Section seven of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, is 
hereby repealed from “attending at or near’’ to the end of the section. 

3. An act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some other person to break a 
contract of employment or that it is an interference with the trade, business, or em- 
ployment of some other person, or with the right of some other person to dispose of his 
capital or his labour as he wills. 

4. (1) An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or against 
any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all other members of the 
trade union in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any court. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of a trade union 
to be sued in the event provided for by the Trades Union Act, 1871, section nine, except 
in respect of any tortious act committed by or on behalf of the union in contemplation 
or in furtherance of a trade dispute. 

5. (1) This act may be cited as the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and the Trade 
Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, and this act may be cited together as the Trade Union 
Acts, 1871 to 1906. 

(2) In this act the expression “trade union’ has the same meaning as in the 
Trade Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, and shall include any combination as therein defined 
notwithstanding that such combination may be the branch of a trade union. 

(3) In this act and in the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, the 
expression “trade dispute’? means any dispute between employers and workmen, or 
between workmen and workmen, which is connected with the employment or non- 
employment, or the terms of the employment, or with the conditions of labour, of any 
person, and the expression “‘workmen”’ means all persons employed in trade or industry 
whether or not in the employment of the employer with whom a trade dispute arises; and, in 
section three of the last-mentioned act, the words “between employers and workmen’”’ 


shall be repealed. 
Here in the Republic of the United States in 1921 a bill is proposed the 
very antithesis of the British act. 
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The question as to whether there should be legislation of this character 
as proposed by the “‘League” and which we have quoted has been discussed 
a great many times. The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has presented the views 
of Labor on a number of occasions. The issue is not new. The employers 
merely believe that reaction is now sufficiently triumphant to permit any 
sort of tyrannical excess. 

Proposed bill No. 1 seeks to achieve the same result as that sought by 
the proponents of legislation compelling unions to incorporate and is neither 
necessary nor just and for the same reasons that affect compulsory incor- 
poration. 

Bill No. 2 is, on its face, merely a general slaughter provision. The bill 
unfolds a blanket under cover of which employers would be able to conduct 
a varied assortment of judicial assassinations not now permitted. 

Those who drafted proposed bill No. 2 made but one mistake, for which 
Judge Gary and his fellow industrial Neanderthalians will not thank them, 
They used the phrase ‘unwarranted industrial warfare’’ to describe certain 
kinds of disputes, leaving at least an inference that there are other kinds of 
industrial warfare that are justified. They should have defined these justified 
varieties since no labor hater in good standing today leaves any suspicion 
of a belief in any warranted industrial warfare except that conducted by 
employers to reduce workers to a state of peonage. Aside from this omission 
the bill which Congress is doubtless soon to have in its hands is a complete 
document calculated to allow unrestricted submarine warfare against labor. 
Complete, that is, except for a section providing that all union men caught 
in the act of belonging to a union shall be fined, imprisoned and then sub- 
jected to slow torture until dead. Is it an oversight that provision for punish- 
ment is omitted, or is it the purpose to establish herein an illegal act for which 
punishment will be found in other statutes? 

Walter Gordon Merritt is counsel for the League and perhaps he will 
answer the question. 

There being no penalty provided in the bill employers would unquestion- 
ably claim that inasmuch as they have suffered or may suffer irreparable 
injury and there being no adequate remedy at law, they could apply for 
and obtain injunctions, and men and women of labor would thereby be sent 
to prison as for contempt of court. 

There is a certain cleverness shown in the drafting of these proposed 
legislative measures and the propaganda of the League itself shows a shrewd- 
ness and cunning that will bear watching. The League does not contend that 
strikes shall be made unlawful. “It is the abuse of the right to strike that 
must be controlled,” the reader is told. Of course, labor must be permitted 
no voice in determining when that right is abused and when it is not abused. 
Employers and courts must do that, since all competency resides in them. 
The League would weave around the strike idea a set of elastic definitions 
describing those strikes which ought not be permitted—and few strikes 
would be found to pass muster after that, it may be taken for granted. 

Says the League: “Out of the struggle of man for law and order, in all 
his relations there emerges a moral code which is just as applicable to the 
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cause of law and order in industry as it is to national and international 
government.”’ 

However, the workers proclaim that it is just and necessary that they 
have a voice, and if need be a determining voice, in defining the morality of 
the struggle against the immorality of arrogant, predatory and autocratic 
industrial barons. 

The moral standards of the industrial struggle will change, doubtless, 
as the struggle itself changes. The morals of society as a whole have changed 
with changing conditions of society. Once upon a time many churches justi- 
fied chattel. slavery. That is no longer good morals or good religion. 

But the state of industrial savagery that permits the unrestrained 
operations of a Gary in the steel mills and coal fields of a nation is the basic 
factor in determining to a large degree what shall be the morals of the 
industrial struggle necessary to civilize those industries. 

The trade union movement does not plead for bad morals or for a low 
standard of ethics in the industrial conflict. Its standards are the standards 
of an idealist movement on a practical job. It is a movement of attack and 
protest and it must of necessity put forward a higher and loftier morality 
than that possessed by the force which it attacks. The morality of the steel 
trust is the morality of the wilderness where the claw and fang proclaim 
the laws and enforce them. The morality of the labor movement is the 
morality necessary to’a democratic concept, the morality of human equality 
before the bar of justice and of the idea that the voice of one equals the voice 
of the other in making social decisions. This is not a morality to be attacked 
by superficial “intellectuals” in the pay of union wrecking employers, bent 
upon hammering out of our industrial life every semblance of human freedom 
and every form of democratic procedure. 

The League for Industrial Rights, along with the protagonists of that 
supreme treachery, the so-called open shop, is a servant of greed doing a 
nasty, despicable job. Casting about for a stone to fit its sling, it has selected 
the law. It always has been easier for tyrants to choke freedom with law 
than for freedom to tear the thong from about her neck. Great principles 
of liberty have been wrenched from recalcitrant forces of reaction and written 
into law only after the most desperate struggles, and always reaction has 
gone on and on, trying to get back a little of the lost power by an inconspicu- 
ous law here and a bold chance there. 

The industrial organization of American labor, fighting its main battle 
always on the field of industry, has been the most effective means yet found 
to broaden the vision and raise the standards of the great working masses. 
But the rights that make the industrial struggle as we know it today possible 
must be defended where they are attacked. Closing the doors of law will 


not close the doors to liberty, but labor will permit no door to be closed 
without a struggle. 

In the case of such measures as those proposed by the mis-called League 
for Industrial Rights there is no question of justice. They are not proposed 
for the purpose of securing justice, but for the purpose of securing advantage. 
Indeed, they are a new labor enslaving device. In the name of justice they 
must be defeated wherever presented. 




















An Inspiring Address 


By JoHN EMERSON, 
President, Actors’ Equity Association 

Those intimately or fairly acquainted with the condition of the actors before their organiza- 
tion know the indignity, the insecurity and the humiliating conditions which the men and the 
women in the theatrical profession were compelled to endure. 

A few members of the profession who were starred by the management were comparatively 
fairly treated but that was at the whim and fancy of the managers who could and often did 
exercise their power for the dethronement of a stellar performer. Great actors and actresses 
generally knew this menace which constantly confronted them and were subserviently docile 
because of that condition. 

The Actors’ Equity Association was formed by some of the leading members of the theatrical 
profession who asked for equity and fair dealing and who were antagonized by the relentless 
managers. The Association grew in numbers and was aided and encouraged by the American 
Federation of Labor in their laudable cause. 

Conditions became unbearable and they were compelled to inaugurate a strike of all the 
members of the theatrical profession. They carried on that strike for months, many of them 
impoverished and ahungered. It was a wonderful demonstration of what workers may do— 
workers in any industry, in any calling, in any profession. It was an awakening. 

While the writer was on his way back from war-ridden Europe in mid-ocean, the daily 
bulletin announced that the theatrical managers declared thatif President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor was in the United States he would condemn the strike and side with the 
managers. It is impossible to describe the feelings which he experienced at reading that bulletin 
aboard the S. S. George Washington. When he reached the pier a committee of the Actors’ 
Equity Association met him, and upon their request he immediately proceeded to the great 
theatre where the house was crowded with the striking actors and actresses attending their daily 
meeting. He was greeted with great enthusiasm; indeed it was an ovation, and when presented 
by Francis Wilson, President of the Equity, the cheering increased, lasting several minutes. 
He repudiated the charge that he was opposed to the strike and gave them an encouraging message 
of hope and predicted for them final success. They did succeed and brought the members of 
the profession from a demoralizing situation to that of mutual self-respect and cooperation. 
These facts should be recorded, not only for their historical value but because of the real achieve- 
ments of the organization. 

On January 16, 1921, in the Hotel Biltmore, the Society of Arts and Science gave a dinner 
in honor of the Actors’ Equity Association. At that dinner, its President, Mr. John Emerson, 
delivered an address and because it so fully sets forth the aims and purposes of the struggle in 
which the actors are engaged, because it so concisely and cogently presents the cause of the 
‘Equity Shop” or union shop, and because its application applies so fully to all organizations 
of salaried wage-earners, we give the address of President Emerson here in full. It is as follows: 
A nen group of men in this country— 


men whose outstanding characteristic is 
their lack of vision—are engineering . at 


guise of a campaign for the supposedly popular 
open shop. They know what the general public 
doesn’t seem to have realized—that organized 











this time a concerted attack upon the American 
Federation of Labor. 

To my way of thinking the activity of this 
group of reactionary minds is the greatest menace 
appearing on the horizon of our national life today. 

They camouflage their real object—which is 
the destruction of organized labor—under the 
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labor can not possibly live under the open shop 
system, hence, the establishment of the open 
shop would mean the ultimate destruction of 
organized labor, and that’s what they are after. 
I can conceive of no worse calamity that could 
happen to this country than that they should 
succeed in this nefarious business. 
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And I do not believe they will succeed. I 
can not believe that anything so viciously wrong 
can possibly succeed. Employers of enlighten- 
ment and vision are against it, for their own pro- 
tection, and for the protection of our common 
country. 

These employers are men of wisdom and under- 
standing who know, and are beginning to pro- 
claim their conviction, that unless Judge Elbert 
Gary, Mr. Grace and their associates in this move- 
ment stop trying to break down the conservative 
American Federation of Labor—if they succeed 
in destroying the power of that organization— 
they will remove the only barrier that stands 
between us and a revolutionary labor movement. 
For once you destroy the labor unions and let 
men know that they have no remedy for their 
troubles in peaceful legal organization and nego- 
tiation you drive them inevitably and perforce 
into open and armed revolution as the only weapon 
you have left in their hands with which to correct 
such flagrant and intolerable injustice. 

No, my friends, this vicious thing can not suc- 
ceed. And yet it is being urged today throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. 

And what is the excuse—the argument? Why, 
forsooth, in the past few years excesses have crept 
into the labor unions, and they have abused their 
power! Isn’t that a terrible indictment? During 
the frightful cataclysm that has convulsed the world 
during the past six years can you name me any 
individual or any group of individuals who pos- 
sessed any power at all and have not abused it? 
From Woodrow Wilson to Elbert Gary, from the 
Japs in China to Lodge in the Senate, from the 
Bolshevists of Russia to the Anti-Saloon League of 

erica, they have all abused their power, and 
the little negligible injury that the labor unions 
have inflicted is as a pin-prick compared with the 
wounds that these other abusers of power have 
inflicted upon the body politic of the world! 

And yet, to read some of the daily newspapers 
and the interviews of Mr. Gary, Mr. Grace and 
others, one would think that the labor unions 
had a monopoly of all the sinful impulses of the 
entire human race, and that Mr. Roosevelt's 
malefactors of great wealth had all suddenly be- 
come transformed into angels of mercy and light. 

You would think that there had been no food 
profiteers, no clothing profiteers, no coal profiteers, 
no rent profiteers, no crooks in the shipping board 
or any of the high places. Everybody every- 
where, in all lines of human endeavor, has been 
chemically pure and bulging with integrity, 
except the labor unions. They alone are cesspools 
of iniquity, inhabited by bloodthirsty leeches and 
brooded over by hungry vultures, who have so 
preyed upon their poor, suffering employers that 
they haven’t been able to squeeze out a profit 
of more than two or three hundred per cent. 

And the reason for all this vitriolic propaganda 
against union labor is that the union worker is 
the only one who has had the power to compel 
these profiteers during the past five years to dis- 
gorge enough of their ill-gotten gains to enable 
the worker to live decently under the terrifically 
increased cost of existence. 

Of course, there have been certain abuses in 
the labor unions, as there have been everywhere 
else during the past five years. But they are 
being corrected and will be corrected just like other 





abuses, as we gradually get back to normal condi- 


tions. 

And, the best way to help in correcting what 
abuses there are in organized labor is not to stand 
off and throw rocks at the unions and call them 
ugly names, but for all workers, whether we work 
with a plane or with a pen, to get together for the 
common good and bring into the ranks of organized 
labor the leaven of our supposed superior intelli- 
gence. 

To me nothing is more silly and unenlightened 
than the snobbish, up-stage, egotistical, holier- 
than-thou attitude of a lot of people toward those 
who labor with their hands as wellas with their brains. 

The Actors’ Equity Association is a labor union, 
and I am very proud of the fact that we had in- 
telligence and enlightenment and vision enough to 
become a labor union, and for this reason: During 
the past hundred and twenty years the directing 
geniuses of the labor unions have conceived and 
worked out the only possible method, under our 
present industrial system, of securing to the man 
who does the work a voice in determining the con- 
ditions under which he shall work, and the pos- 
sibility of securing something approaching a just 
distribution of the rewards. 

During the war when prices began to soar and 
profiteers to wax fat, the wages of union workers 
were the only ones that even began to keep pace 
with the increased cost of commodities. The pay 
of so-called middle class workers, including most of 
the brain workers of the world, remained almost 
stationary, or, at best, advanced but little. So 
these various classes of workers began to wake up 
and finally got together and formed associations of 
their own to protect their rights and to try to get 
a living wage. ‘The Middle Class Union,” of 
England, and the “Association of Brain Workers,” 
of France, were the most notable examples, although 
people in all lines of work were moved by the same 
impulse. Artists, writers, mewspaper reporters, 
clerks, bookkeepers, insurance men, stenographers, 
foremen of stores, groups from almost every walk of 
life formed themselves into so-called unions. And 
then what happened? When it came to a showdown 
all these associations proved to be so infected with 
the germ of snobbishness and vanity that they 
refused to affiliate with the only body of men who 
ever worked out a practicable solution of their 
problem, and could have helped them to make 
their movement a success. The result, of course, 
was failure and dissolution. 

The worst example of the failure of this holier- 
than-thou attitude in America, to my mind, ‘is the 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League, of 
which I am a thoroughly disgusted member. A 
majority of the members of this organization have 
stood consistently upon the hoiler-than-thou plat- 
form, and have refused repeatedly to affiliate with 
the actors in the only way that would make their 
association of the slightest use. The result was 
utter impotence and inefficiency. Time after 
time they tried to get concessions from the man- 
agers, but the managers figuratively spat in their 
faces and kicked them into the street until through 
the action of the Actors’ Equity Association, and 
for no other reason in God’s world, the managers 
were forced to grant the dramatists a new con- 
tract, which, in spite of a few shortcomings, is the 
best contract any dramatist in this country has ever 
been known to obtain. Mind you, this contract 




















was secured for the Dramatists’ Guild by the 
Actors’ Equity Association, as every member of 
the Dramatists’ Guild will admit, and yet Friday 
afternoon, January 14, twenty of their members 
got together in a meeting and by a resolution 
which they passed, struck at the life—the very 
existence—of their benefactor, the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

To be sure, twenty is not a large number out of 
a membership which must run into the hundreds, 
and I do not think for one moment that the action 
of those twenty represents the will of the great 
body of dramatists of New York. As a matter 
of fact, there were eleven brave souls who voted 
against the resolution at the meeting. But isn’t 
it amazing that twenty could be found who would 
deliberately strike at the very vitals of the organi- 
zation which had secured for them the only tangible 
benefits they had gotten through the entire course 
of their existence? 

And that brings me to the last subject I wish 
to discuss; namely, the Equity Shop. And in 
speaking of the Equity Shop I wish you to under- 
stand that Iam not simply voicing my own views, 
but am speaking on behalf of all the officials and 
of the Council of the Actors’ Equity Association. 

The Equity Shop in a word means simply this— 
that Equity members will refuse to rehearse or 
play in a cast with non-Equity members, but our 
ranks will remain open to anyone who is an actor 
or who has even been engaged by a manager as 
an actor. Thus we can not keep new talent from 
the theater; we do not wish to. We welcome it 
with open arms. 

If a manager wishes to engage an actor to play 
with us who is not a member of the association he 
has only to make out his application for member- 
ship, pay his dues, and we are bound to take him in. 

The advantages of this system to the honest 
manager and the honest actor have been enumer- 
ated so often that I shall not take your time to 
reiterate them here. 

Suffice it to say that we wish to discipline the 
crooked manager who takes a company out on the 
road and leaves it stranded three thousand miles 
from home—and at the same time we wish to dis- 
cipline the crooked or irresponsible actor who 
leaves a manager flat on the road without notice, 
or walks out two days before an opening, or gets 
gloriously drunk and_thereby ruins the manager’s 
chance of success with his play. 

We also see no reason why those who accept 
all the benefits which the Equity Association se- 
cures for them should not be compelled to help 
support that association. 

These reasons and a dozen others with which 
you are more or less familiar seem to the Council 
to be sufficient to justify the Equity Shop, simply 
as a matter of policy. But in view of the unin- 
formed and ill-considered propaganda of some of 
our opponents it seems to us that the time has come 
for plain speaking, and that all those who are in- 
terested in the theater should be told that the Equity 
Shop, in the opinion of the Equity officials and 
Council, is an absolute necessity if the association 
is to live. And this is the reason why: 

After the strike, in which the Equity Associa- 
tion won for the actor a greater measure of just 
treatment than he had ever known before, it 
became the fixed policy of the managers to give 
o actors who were not members of the association 
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exactly the same terms and conditions of work 
*as they were obliged to give to members. The 
obvious purpose of this move was, of course, to 
wean actors away from the association, and thus to. 


undermine its strength and power. In addition to 
this many managers, notably the Shuberts, began a 
subtle and clever system of discrimination against 
Equity actors, which was absolutely contrary to the 
treaty of peace signed by the managers and actors 
at the close of the strike, when it was solemnly 
agreed that there should be no discrimination 
against any actor because of his membership in 
the association or his insistence upon his rights 
under the conditions which ended the strike. 

I must say, in all fairness, that most of the 
managers have kept their agreement, and with 
them we are living in peace and working in a spirit 
of hearty cooperation for the good of the entire 
theatrical world. 

But with others, I regret to say, a subtle system 
of discrimination and intirfiidation of Equity 
actors has been developed into a fixed, definite 
policy, so craftily worked in most cases as to make 
it impossible to establish the discrimination legally, 
although we as well as these managers know 
perfectly well that it exists. Hence we are driven 
to correct it in the only way within our power. 

For don’t you see, my friends, what this system 
of discrimimation and intimidation has done to our 
weaker members—the little fellows, who were 
unable to protect themselves against the subtle 
machinations of these treaty-breaking managers? 
Let me tell you that this system of discrimination 
worked so effectively that by July of last year there 
was such fear inspired in the hearts of our smaller- 
salaried members to cause an alarming increase in 
the number of our delinquents—this not because the 
actors wanted to leave the association, but because 
they were afraid to belong to it. 

The council gave most careful consideration to 
the situation and was forced to the conclusion that 
if conditions continued as they were it would mean 
the ultimate disintegration of the association. 

The only possible remedy was the Equity Shop, 
as is proved by the fact that since the agitation 
regarding the Equity Shop started our delinquent 
list has decreased over half and new members have 
come in in droves, until now we are in the strongest 
position we have ever been, due entirely to the 
conviction among actors that the Equity Shop is 
assured. But let the Equity Shop proposition be 
defeated and we shall go through the same experience 
as before—discrimination, intimidation, fear, in- 
crease in our delinquent list and decrease in our 
membership, with the consequent lessening of our 
strength, and ultimate disintegration. 

It is my firm conviction (and I think I am in a 
position to know) that without the Equity Shop the 
actor will little by little be forced back into the 
intolerable conditions formerly prevailing—or else 
we shall have to fight the whole battle all over 
again. 

The last thing the Equity Association wants is 
another strike; the last thing the managers want 
is another strike. But the best way, and as I 
see it the only way, to make such a calamity im- 
possible is to institute the Equity Shop and stop 
once and for all this unfair discrimination against 
Equity actors—unless, indeed, the actors are to 
lose all that they fought for, and that is un- 
thinkable. 











Calder Coal Control Bill 


EARINGS on the Calder Coal Control 
bill closed February 15 and the 
Manufactures Committee of the 

Senate, of which Senator LaFollette is 

ehairman, went into executive session to 

consider the evidence and prepare a report. 

The American Federation of Labor real- 

ized that unconscionable profiteering on the 
part of coal producers and coal dealers 
would justify the ostensible purposes of 
the proposed law. But with vivid recollec- 
tion of how such laws similarly heralded 
were applied by the courts of the country 
(not against the mine owners or coal 
jobbers, but to hamper workers from com- 
bining to advance living and working condi- 
tions), the officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the United Mine 
Workers appeared before the committee, 
voiced their apprehension and demanded 
that a safeguarding provision should be 
incorporated in the proposed act so that 
it could not be construed to outlaw the 
natural functioning of trade unions. 


Representatives of the mine owners ap- 
peared before the committee and charged 
that Labor had received the major part of 
the increased cost of coal. 

Secretary-Treasurer William Green of 
the United Mine Workers of America who 
appeared before the committee emphatically 
denied this. He called attention to the 
various wage increases received by the 
miners and showed that all of them com- 
bined since 1914 had amounted to only 
$1.12 pe ton, while coal was sold at enor- 
mous profits. Mr. Green voiced the fear 
of the men he represents as to the possible 
interpretation and application of the pro- 
posed legislation by the courts. He gave 
as a reason for such apprehension the 
manner in which the strike of coal miners 
had been outlawed, and how the miners’ 
leaders had been enjoined and indicted 
under the provisions of the Lever act. 
The same law, he declared, had proved 
utterly powerless to curb the iniquitous 
profiteering in life’s necessaries, for which 
purpose it was ostensibly enacted. 

President Gompers told of organized 
labor’s apprehensions at the time when the 
Sherman Antitrust law was under considera- 
tion in the United States Congress. He 
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told of the assurances given by the late 
Senator Hoar and other sponsors of that 
law—“that it could not and should not be 
applied to organizations of working men or 
farmers, seeking to improve the living and 
employment conditions of their membership 
and not organized for profit.” 

He told how the same law had been inter- 
preted by the courts to apply distinctly 
against organized working men and is even 
now being so applied almost exclusively. 
He spoke of the struggle to secure the enact- 
ment of the Clayton amendments to the 
Sherman Antitrust law, which were intended 
by those who sponsored them to differen- 
tiate between labor, which includes the 
laborer, and the inert product of labor, com- 
modities, that can be hoarded and cornered 
to enhance prices. He pointed to the fact 
that the courts have recently so construed 
the Clayton amendments as to destroy the 
very purpose for which they were enacted, 
which were to correct the misconstruction 
and application of the Sherman Antitrust 
law in ways never intended by the legislators. 

President Gompers referred in detail to 
the assurances given by legislators and 
responsible officials of the government that 
the provisions of the Lever act could not 
and would not be applied to workers seeking 
through organized effort to better living 
and working conditions. The utter failure 
of the Lever act to in any way curb profiteer- 
ing in life’s necessaries was pointed out as 
well as the intemperate and even vengeful 
application of this law against organized 
miners (who had worked all during the 
war and for a year after actual fighting 
ceased at wages which constituted an actual 
reduction when compared to pre-war re- 
muneration) when they sought to advance 
their economic condition through the only 
method open to them after the operators 
had refused to negotiate a just wage-scale. 

President Gompers deplored the tendency 
of legislation toward wage fixing by tribunals 
in place of the saner method of joint con- 
ference and mutual agreement between 
representatives of employers and workers. 
He said that before such tribunals the con- 
tending parties become litigants. Voluntary 
compromise based upon pure reason would 
thus be made impossible. Mr. Gompers 
proposed the following amendment to the 
law: 
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“Provided that nothing in this act shall 
be construed as to apply to trade unions 
or other labor organizations instituted for 
the purpose of regulating wages, hours of 
labor, and other conditions, under which 
labor is to be performed.” 

President Gompers then declared that 
unless Labor is affirmatively and definitely 
excluded from the provisions of the bill it 
would be constrained to enter protest against 
its passage. 

Other important features brought out in 
the evidence was the fact that under the 
Fuel Administration which operated during 
the war wages of workers were held below 
the actual pre-war remuneration while coal 
prices were advanced far out of proportion 
to wages; that coal price. fixing was aban- 
doned by the Fuel Administration as early 
as February 1, 1919; that coal prices ad- 
vanced; that the Fuel Administration was 
only recalled when the miners sought to 
enforce demands for just remuneration and 
then only to defeat those demands. 

This evidence was considered pertinent 
inasmuch as the proposed law under con- 
sideration provides for administration of 
the coal industry by governmental com- 
missions in times of emergency. It was 
pointed out by Labor representatives that 
laws that have been construed to outlaw 
strikes, or as thé Lever law has been con- 
strued, not only do not prevent strikes but 
actually precipitate them. If in 1919, coal 
operators had known that they must reach 
an agreement with their employes, with a 
strike as the natural alternative, an agree- 
ment just to both sides could and doubtless 
would have been made. But, depending 
on the Lever act to hold the miners at work 
under any conditions, the operators refused 
to make any real attempt toward reaching 
an agreement. The strike, it was pointed 
out, was the inevitable consequence. 

The hearings revealed that during govern- 
ment price-fixing standards of profits had 
been set up by coal dealers that were 
responsible for the abnormally high cost 
of this basic commodity. 

Immigration 

While the United States is threatened 
with a typhus epidemic transported from 
Europe the Senate is endeavoring to stifle 
immigration restriction. The “flu’’ which 
ravaged. our country and caused more 
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deaths of our people than the Great War 
was also brought from across the ocean. 

The Immigration Committee of the Senate 
refused to approve H. R. 14461, known as 
the Johnson bill, which provided for the 
restriction of immigration for one year, and — 
submitted a substitute permitting the ad- 
mission of five per cent of,every nationality 
already in this country according to the 
census of 1910. This would mean that 
674,920 immigrants could be admitted 
annually. Besides the Secretary of Labor 
was given power under the bill to admit such 
others as he may see fit for humane purposes. 

“Humane purposes’ may mean many 
things and if carried out contemplates the 
admission of a million immigrants annually. 
In fact, the bill encourages instead of dis- 
courages immigration. The latest reports 
from Germany state that 5,000,000 of its 
people are preparing to emigrate to America 
as soon as peace is declared. Millions of 
Russians are only awaiting the recognition 
of the bolshevist government by the United 
States to come to this country, and should 
that recognition come Lenine and Trotsky 
could more effectively spread the propa- 
ganda for establishment of soviets that 
would destroy the American Federation of 
Labor and then overthrow the republic. 

Every large city in France is crowded with 
emigrants and refugees who are on their 
way from South Europe and the Orient to 
America. The newspapers of France de- 
clare that these emigrants are the dregs of 
Europe and legislation is demanded for their 
exclusion from that country. 

England has become alarmed at the 
typhus spectre and is closely examining 
every emigrant that passes through that 
country. 

When the bill was considered in the Senate 
the percentage of immigrants in any one 
nationality permitted was changed from 5 
per cent to 3 per cent, with the preference 
to be given relatives of naturalized citizens. 
The 3 per cent would admit 404,952 immi- 
grants yearly. Just how many could be ad- 
mitted for “humane purposes” it would be 


. impossible to estimate, but it thight be half 


a million. 

The conference committee to which the 
immigration bills were referred agreed to the 
Senate amendments thus killing the proposi- 
tion to restrict all immigration for one year. 
The influences that prevented passage of 
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the bill in favor of restricted immigration for 
a certain period come from the big corpora- 
tions of the country which desire to flood 
the labor market and thus aid in the campaign 
to decrease wages and thereby reduce Ameri- 
can standards. 

The growing danger from the typhus epi- 
demic may, however, awaken members of 
Congress and influence them to enact an 
immigration law that will protect the people 
of our country. 


Wages of Railroad Employes 


H. J. Res. 470, introduced February 14, 
by Representative Black, directs the Rail- 
road Labor Board to make further investiga- 
tion of wages and salaries paid to railway 
employes and to make such changes as it 
may determine are justified in the public 
interest. The resolution states that as there 
have been very substantial declines in the 
price of most commodities, especially farm 
products, and material reductions in the 
scale of wages paid in many other compar- 
able industries, it is to the interest of capital 
and labor and the general public that 
agriculture and other industries of the 
United States, including transportation, be 
brought as near as may be into a just and 
equitable balance. 

The Railroad Labor Board is instructed 
to inquire into the relation between wages 
and the cost of living, and after making 
such inquiry to make such reduction, if 
any, of the wage increases of July, 1920, as 
it may find to be just and reasonable. The 
resolution is in the interest of the railroad 
companies. 

H. J. Res. 471, also by Representative 
Black, instructs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make such reductions in 
freight and passenger rates as it may find 
just and reasonable. If H. J. Res. 470 
passes and the Railroad Labor Board re- 
duces the wages of the employes, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is instructed 
by H. J. Res. 471 to decrease freight and 
passenger rates. 


Coal Fields Investigation 


S. Res. 440, introduced February 5 by 
Senator Johnson of California, provides for 
an investigation by Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor of the conditions 
existing in the coal fields of Logan, Mc- 
Dowell, Mercer and Mingo counties of 











West Virginia, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the underlying causes of unrest and of 
proposing constructive measures for the 
removal of such causes. 

The investigation is to cover questions of 
whether the conditions existing in said coal 
fields ustified the calling in of Federal 
troops; whether these conditions have been 
caused by agreements and combinations 
entered into contrary to the laws of the 
United States for the purpcese of controlling 
the production, sale and transportation 
of the coal of these fields; whether armed 
guards and other armed forces have been 
maintained or paid for by private individuals 
and organizations; whether citizens of the 
United States have been arrested, tried, or 
convicted contrary to or in violation of the 
Constitution or the laws of the United 


States; whether efforts of the United Mine. 


Workers of America to organize the em- 
ployes of these fields were responsible for 
the disturbed conditions; whether or not 
postal services and facilities have been or 
are interfered with or obstructed in said coal 
fields, and to investigate all facts and 
circumstances relating to the charge that 
citizens of the United States have been 
arrested, tried, and convicted contrary to 
or in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Minimum Wage for Women. 


Arguments are being made before the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals to 
declare the minimum wage law uncon- 
stitutional. Joseph W. Folk, attorney for 
the opponents, declared that the law was 
the deadliest blow that could be struck at 
industrial progress and the liberties of 
women. He added: 

“A minimum wage law has always tended 
to become a maximum wage law, and thus 
the effect would be to reduce the wages of 
those who by reason of efficiency have been 
receiving more than the minimum fixed by 
law. If Congress has the power to fix a 
minimum wage it has the power to fix a 
maximum wage, and the outcome would be 
the enslavement of labor.”’ 

It was also argued that if Congress had 
a right to fix a minimum wage for women 
it would also have the right to fix the price 
of the food they buy and the price of the 
clothes they wear. 
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Lobby ng 

H R. 15820, by Representative Welty, 
introduced January 20, is a most drastic 
bill to prohibit personal appeals to members 
of Congress for or against legislation. While 
ostensibly to “prohibit improper and corrupt 
lobbying” it abolishes free speech and 
places members of Congress on a pedestal 
which no one is permitted to approach. 

The first section reads: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person, 
agent, or counsel for any person, firm, 
company, corporation, or association to 
attempt to influence any Member of Con- 
gress personally.and directly otherwise than 
by appearing before the regular committees 
of the Congress or subcommittees thereof, 
or by newspaper publications, public ad- 
dresses, or by written or printed statements, 
arguments, or briefs delivered to the Mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

The bill is only another evidence of 
reactionaryism run mad. It is impossible 
to believe that any Member of Congress 
would so forget the oath he takes to observe 
the Constitution of the United States as to 
present a bill that has for its purpose the 
ignoring of that document. 


Budget System 

H. Con. Res. 75, introduced February 
12, by Representative Hayden, provides 
for the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on the Budget to which shall be referred 
the budget and all other estimates of ex- 
penditures and appropriations when trans- 
mitted to Congress 

At the present time all appropriations are 
made by one committee in the House, a rule 
to that effect having been adopted in the 
spring of 1920. Previous to that fourteen 
committees of the House recommended ap- 
propriations for the various departments. H. 
Con. Res. 75 provides for a joint committee 
of twenty-one members of each House which 
will consider recommendations of the depart- 
ments and fix a maximum sum to be appro- 
priated for each. Above this sum none of 
the committees that will finally apportion 
it can go. They can decrease but can not in- 
crease the recommendations of the joint 
committee. 


Federal and District Employes’ Bonus 


After the House eliminated the $240 
bonus for Federalgfand District employes 
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most earnest efforts were made by repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Federal Employes and the 
Metal Trades to have it restored in the 
Senate. This was accomplished. 


Employment Bureau 


During consideration of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill Senator Robinson pre- 
sented an amendment appropriating $225,- 
000 for the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor. It was agreed to 
by the Senate. 


Maternity and Infancy 


S. 3259 provides for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy and a method of 
cooperation between the government of the 
United States and the several states. It 
was favorably reported January 28 by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This is a most meritorious measure 
and every influence will be used to secure 
its enactment into law. 


Retirement 


H. R. 15920, by Mr. Moores of Indiana, 
introduced January 27, provides for the 
prevention of possible injustice to Federal 
employes under the Retirement act. Many 
employes were forced to leave the service 
although the law permitted them to remain. 


Stop Watch and Bonus System 


H. R. 15943, providing for appropriations 
for the support of. the Army, contains a 
clause that no part of the funds so appro- 
priated shall be used to pay the salary of 
any officer, manager, superintendent, fore- 
man, or other person having charge of the 
work of any employe of the United States 
government while making or causing to be 
made with a stop watch, or other time- 
measuring device, a time study of any job 
of any such employe between the starting 
and completion thereof; nor shall any part 
of the appropriations be used to pay any 
premium or bonus or cash reward to any 
employe in addition to his regular wages. 


Disciplining Federal Judge 


H. R. 16075, introduced by Representa- 
tive Welty, February 11, makes it unlawful 
for any judge appointed under. authority 
of the United States to receive compensa- 
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tion for exercising the duties of arbitrator. 
This is an attack on Federal Judge Landis 
who has accepted the position of arbitrator 
for organized baseball at an annual salary 
of $42,500. 


Music 


S. 5005, a bill to establish a National 
Conservatory of Music for the education 
of pupils in music in all its branches, vocal 


and instrumental, was introduced February 
9 by Senator Fletcher. The American 
Federation of Musicians has for many 
years urged the establishment of such a 
conservatory. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EDGAR WALLACE, 

Legis'ative Committee. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1921 





March , Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

March 28, Minneapolis, Minn., Internationa! 
Union of Timber Workers. 

April 29 and 30, New York City, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, National Print Cutters’ Association of 
America. 

May 3, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America. 

May 8-14, St. Paul, Minn., American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 9, Toledo, Ohio, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 9, Wheeling, W. Va., McClure Hotel, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

May 9, Savannah, Ga., Order of Railroad Tele- 


graphers. : 
May 16, St. Louis, Mo., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
nion. 


July , Buffalo, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 11, New York City, International Plate 
Printers & Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 11, New York City, Continental Hotel, Inter- 
national Steel & Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July , National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 18, Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel, 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 18, , Upholsterers-and Trimmers’ Inter- 
national Union of N. A. 

Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 











Aug. 8, 
America. 

Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders 
International League of America. 

Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A. 

Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, Tenn., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill. United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 12, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America- 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ International 
Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers’ 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec. , American Federation “of Teachers. 





, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—During the past month a 
new local union of laundry workers was organized 
at Ottawa, Canada. About 90 per cent of our 
members are employed. A cooperative union 
laundry is being established at Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Lithographers 

Jas. M. O’ Connor.—We now have 46 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,398. A new local 
union was formed at Syracuse, New York. One 
death has occurred, resulting in an expenditure of 
$500. For our sick and disabled members, totaling 
77 persons, $926.50 was spent and $722 was spent 
for the relief of our unemployed members. State 
of employment is not good. 


Marine Engineers 
Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have 69 local unions 
with a total membership of 20,457. A new local 
union was formed at Evansville, Indiana. State 
of employment is not good. The employes on 3 
ferry boats at Norfolk and on a few boats at Cairo, 
Illinois, received increases in pay. 


Oil Field and Refinery Workers 


H. L. Hope.-—We have 622 local unions with a 
membership of 15,000. State of employment is 
dull. 

Sleeping Car Conductors 

W. O. Murphy.—We have 36 local unions with a 
total membership of 2,500. State of employment 
is good” and is improving. United States Rail- 
road Labor Board is taking testimony in our hearing 
on wages and working conditions. Hearing was 
opened on January Sth. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—Employment is not steady. 
Where members of this industry are organized 
better conditions prevail. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie-—We have 3 local unions with a 
total membership of 77. State of employment is 
good. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 250 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. A new local union 
was formed in Elgin, Illinois. Four deaths have 
occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $600. 
State of employment is slow. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Douglas.—Chas. T. Francis: 

Employment is not steady. Workers of this 
community are few but we still hold union meet- 
ings and run our cooperative store. We urge our 
members to purchase union-labeled goods when 


possible. 
ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. Cc. Hilliard: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Organized labor is standing 
firm and is determined 'to win against bad conditions. 
We are making an effort to put out a city ticket for 
mayor, 5 aldermen and a police judge, a full city 
ticket under the head of the trades council. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond. —Jules Scarceriaux: 

Employment is not steady—there are many 
unemployed. Condition of organized labor is 
better than that of unorganized labor. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized is much better than unorganized. The 
state legislature is meeting now with good pros- 
pects for the passage of labor laws. Very good 
work is being done to promote the buying of union- 
labeled goods. One new local union is under way. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. A new local union of painters 
and one of hodcarriers have been organized at 
Dinuba, California. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

While there have been no increases in wages 
during the past month union labor has been able 
to successfully resist all reductions in pay. The 
unorganized have suffered decreases in pay from 
15 to 25 per cent. Much new building will be 
started this year. A $6,000,000 hotel, a $400,000 
store building, a $1,000,000 masonic temple and a 
$100,000 church are to be constructed. Union 
labor is in a far better condition than non-union 
labor. Great preparations are being made here to 
entertain the A. F. of L. Convention. We are 
going to issue a directory containing the names of 
all firms handling union-labeled goods. Over 
600,000 union labels were issued by the loca] cigar- 
makers’ union during 1920. The federal employes 
are conducting a vigorous membership campaign 
and are meeting with success. 
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Greeley.—W. H. Gardner: 

Employment in the building trades is veryfun- 
steady, in other lines it is normal. Union labor 
has had no reductions in wages. We are{making 
an effort to form a label league. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

The American Smelting Company has cut the 
wages of its employes 20 per cent, the mines, 50 
cents per day. There is very little work in any 
line. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are constantly boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

Employment is not steady. Conditions are 
very bad. Organized labor, however, is in far 
better condition than unorganized. 

Norwalk. Lloyd B. Phillips, Jr.: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is 100 per cent better than unor- 
ganized. Union labels are being demanded more 
than ever. 


FLORIDA 


Winter Haven.—G. F. Gilbert: 
The 90-cents per hour scale of wages is still main- 
tained. Employment is steady. 
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GEORGIA 


Savannah,—O. Oliver: ta 
Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good as compared with unor- 


ganized. 
IDAHO 


Burley.—E. Cross: ; 
Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Thomas Cameron: 

Foundry industries have been shut down for 
almost a month but are now beginning to resume 
operations with reduced forces. While no increases 
in wages have been granted local organizations 
since January 1, no reductions have been enforced. 
All organizations are intact and employers seem 
contented to operate their plants with strictly 
union labor. We shall organize a label league 
this week. , 

Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

In neighboring towns wages have been cut in 
nearly all lines of work while in Brookport they have 
not been reduced. There is more tie work at 
present than the railroads can handle on account 
of car shortage and poor loading facilities. Sixty 
new members have joined the tie carriers’ union. 
a any is steady in all lines except the 
button fndustry. The button workers are working 
in other lines and we have no idle men. The Ayer 
& Lord Tie Company has increased its working 
force about 75 men. Condition of organized labor 
is much better than that of unorganized. We are 
doing all we can to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Centralia.—Forest Devor: 

Employment is steady in some crafts. Unem- 
ployment exists among the shoe workers, rail- 
road workers and in the building trades. There is 
very little unorganized labor here. Cooperative 
stores are increasing in capital and are doing larger 
business. 

Chicago.—Chas. Barada: 

Through the efforts of organized labor workers 
here have secured a 25 per cent increase in wages 
and the union shop. Employment is steady. 
Condition of organized labor is better than unor- 
ganized. A label committee has been appointed 
by the central body. 

Herrin.—Abe Hick: 

Coal mines are working half time. Much street 
paving is under way. This work will last all 
spring and summer at wages ranging from 90 
cents to $1.25 per hour. 


Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Carpenters are working for $1 perhour. Painters 
will have enough employment for winter at least. 
Prospects are good for a new hotel. The hod- 
carriers are negotiating for 87} cents per hour. 
The hotel and restaurant workers are doing well. 
The tailors in this vicinity have recently been 
organized. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Employment is not steady—all trades are working 
some, but only a few days a week. Condition of 
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organized labor is good; unorganized, poor. Ex- 
cellent work is being done and there is a big demand 
for union-labeled goods. The janitors are coming 
to the front to be organized. 


Kewanee.—J. S. Carter: 

Employment is not steady. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Valier.—Jerry Wright: 

Conditions of work are fairly good. Employ- 
ment is steady. This district is about 90 per 
cent organized. Some new carpenters’ work and 
brick work is under way. A new local union of 
retail clerks and one of stage employes have been 


organized. 
INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

The Showers Bros. & Company furniture 
factory will start up in full force this week. Union 
men held together fine; they have received no re- 
ductions in wages. Employment is steady. The 
Alexander King Stone Company is erecting a new 
mill here which will employ about 150 men. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. Union men are 
demanding union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of electrical workers has been organized. 

Muncie-—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady in very few crafts. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. Organized labor 
in this community is getting together to fight 
some of the bills which are to come before the 
state legislature. The league is starting a union 
label campaign. 

Washington.—E. M. Whitehead: 

Employment is decreasing each day. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. Coal minesggre 
working about half-time. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Fred Burwinkel: 

Conditions are very poor at present. Much 
unemployment exists. Condition of organized 
labor, as compared with unorganized, is good. 
We are doing all the work we possibly can to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Most of the locals are negotiating for new agree- 
ments for the coming year as nearly all the agree- 
ments expire on April 1. The local unions are in 





fine condition and are increasing their member- 
ship. Employment is fairly steady. An attempt 
is being made to establish the non-union shop but 
it is not meeting with success. The majority of 
the crafts are well organized. We are working to 
_ promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Fort Dodge.—E. 1. Schweppe: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. ; 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Employment is not steady. The building trades 
are about 95 per cent organized. A new local 
union of plumbers has been organized. 

Oclwein.—E. C. Olson: 

Employment is not steady. There is a demand 
for common labor for ice harvest but not offering 
very attractive wages. Unorganized labor is the 
only element that has had wage reductions. We 
are eliminating, as much as possible, the use of 
products which do not bear the union label. 

Washington.—Albert Simpson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The non-union shop move- 
ment is not meeting with much success as organized 

“labor is working strongly in opposition to it. We 
have a committee now working on state legislation 
favorable to labor. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Chas. Williams: 

Employment is not steady. Only a very small 
per cent of the workers here are unorganized. 

Chanute.—Leonard Wilane: 

Employment is fairly steady. No new work 
has opened up but prospects are good for securing 
a button factory. Two school buildings are under 
way, besides considerable other construction. 
Condition of organized labor is good. The organized 
workers are holding their own as to wages, hours 
and working conditions while the unorganized 
workers’ pay has been reduced 15 cents per hour 
and the number of hours per day increased from 
8 to 9. Union-labeled goods are being demanded 
by the workers and label directories have been 
distributed to local merchants. A campaign is 
under way to make Chanute 100 per cent organized. 

Coffeyville—Frank L. Bryan: 

Employment is not steady. Many workers 
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are being laid off and others have received reductions 
in pay. 

Leavenworth.—Geo. J. Silgwart: 

Employment is very slack. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled products. 

Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

The workers in the building trades have decided 
to let last year’s scale of wages stand for the present. 
Employment is not steady. The labor organiza- 
tions in this city have secured a daily paper. This 
city has elected a mayor from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—J. B. Whitney: 

Employment is steady at increased wages. 
The Standard Oil Company has added several 
hundred men to its force in the last 2 months. 
Working conditions are improving. Organized 
labor is in splendid condition. We are strongly 
advocating the use of union-labeled goods. 

Shreveport.—J. W. Monts: 

Employment is fairly steady in the miscellaneous 
crafts. Conditions are better in the organized 
crafts than in the unorganized. The non-uriion 
shop movement here has not made any headway, 
quite a number who signed having dropped it. 
Since the non-union shop movement has been on, 
our union label league has been steadily growing. 
It has grown from a membership of 25 to 600. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good; unorganized, poor. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Crookston.—Ben. J. Koenig: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in railroad work mostly. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. Crook- 
ston central labor union is beginning to function— 
it-is improving nicely. Cigarmakers are putting 
on an advertising campaign to promote the use of 
union-labeled cigars. The Crookston High School 
Debating Team were the adjudged winners in the 
debate with Ada at the Ada High School auditorium. 
Crookston team upheld the negative side of the 
question, ‘Resolved, that open shop is preferable 
to closed shop.” 

Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The central labor union 
has a committee at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 





MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Karl C. Muller: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the fol- 
lowing increases in wages have been granted: 
Plumbers, $1.12$ per hour, former wage was 87} 
cents; electrical workers, $1, former wage, 87} 
cents; painters, $1 per hour, former wage, 87} 
cents; and hoisting engineers, $1:25, former wage, 
$1. Employment is steady for organized labor. 
The condition of organized labor is very good. 
There are two large jobs under way—Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company, an $11,000,000 job, and the 
American Celleouse Company, a $3,000,000 job— 
both of which are run strictly on the union-shop 
plan. Union-labeled goods are greatly in de- 
mand. Policemen, who have been working 10 
hours a day, are now working 8 hours. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Michael J. Cohan: 

Employment is not steady but is improving. 
Unemployment exists in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. A few factories have increased their forces. 
This district is 100 per cent organized. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Pitisfield——James J. Hamilton: 

Employment is not steady. The General Elec- 
tric Company here has opened up a porcelain de- 
partment. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than that of unorganized. We are pushing 
the work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Employment is very unsteady. The organized 
laborers are better paid than the unorganized. We 
are working to promote the use of union-labeled 


goods. 
MICHIGAN 


River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is fairly good. Everything possible 
is being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Sturgis.—A. B. Weaver: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists among the carpenters. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is about 50 per cent better than un- 
organized. The organized workers here have 
received no cuts in wages while the unorganized 
men have received from a 50 to 60 per cent re- 
duction. We are doing all we can to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 
Brainerd.—P. T. Brown: 
This district is about 90 per cent organized. A 
women’s trades union label league with 82 members 
has been organized recently. 
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Faribault.—R. G. Mueller: 

Employment is not steady, many people are 
idle. Organized labor is holding its own in the 
face of bad conditions. 


Mankato.—J. Geo. Pusch: 

We have the promise and will sign up the two 
local printing plants here—Union News and Neff 
Printing Company—with an increase in wages of 
$7 per week with the understanding that after 
May 1 the 44hour week goes into effect. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Organized labor is 
holding its own. There is a movement under 
way now and we are holding mass meetings to do 
some more organization work. Considerable in- 
terest seems to be taken in the work to promote 
the use of union-labeled products. We are en- 
deavoring to organize the auto mechanics and the 
musicians. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Employment is not steady, there is much unem- 
ployment here. Condition of organized labor is good. 

Owatonna.—Chas. C. Cobb: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is improving. We are working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

The coal mines are at present only working about 
one-half time. The unemployed are hurrying to 
other fields. Condition of organized labor is good. 
We are boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 

St. Joseph.—J. C. Carr: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. People 
seeking work are advised not to come here. We 
are working to promote the use of union-labeled 
products. 

Springfield—J. R. Moll: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than wumorganized. Aill 
work possible is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

MONTANA 

Great Falls.—G. A. Bosley: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 80 per cent organized. Booman Lumber 
Company declares for the non-union shop and re- 
fuses to use the union label. We are promoting 
the use of union-labeled goods through circular 
letters. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good; unorganized, fair. A new 
local union of garage mechanics has been or- 
ganized. 


NEBRASKA 


Sioux City. —La Vern Merriman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Our women’s label league 
is working to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are: still boosting the 
use of union-made goods. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Employment is slack. Have signed up Palace 
dry goods house of Reno and the Pacific cooperative 
stores of Sparks to close at’6 p. m. on week days and 
all day Sundays. Have also signed up two laundries 
for the laundry workers. A new local union of 
retail clerks has been organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—Chas. H. Bean, Jr.: 

Employment is fairly steady. All the workers 
here, except those in the paper industry, have 
received a 224 per cent cut in wages. Our label 
league is still working hard. 

Keene.—Michael H. O’Neil: 

Employment is not steady. The organized 
workers here receive fifty per cent higher wages 
than the unorganized. A committee from the 
central labor union is working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Manchester —Patrick J. Cahillane: 

Employment is not steady. Plant Brothers’ 
shoe shop is to open up January 3 with full work- 
ing force. Amoskeag textile mills are starting 
up. The prospects for 1921 look bright. The 
condition of organized labor is about 40 per cent 
better than umorganized.. We are continually 
advocating the use of union-labeled goods and much 
progress is being made along this line. 

Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 

Unemployment exists in the textile industry and 
in the shoe factory. Condition of organized 
labor is about 20 per cent better than unorganized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the car- 
penters have secured a $7.50 per day wage until 
April 1, 1921, when they will receive $8 per day. 
Employment is very uncertain. members 
are purchasing union-made goods. A_ district 
council with the laborers of Belmar and Long 
Branch has been formed. 























Appear Young 


It is easy to do so when you 
have a slim, stylish figure. 


THE CIRCLET 


equalizes the bust and shoulder 
flesh, thus banishing bumps and 
bulges, and bringing out the 
graceful girlish lines. 
It’s SELF-ADJUSTING 
It simply slips over the head 
and fastens at the waist. There 
are no hooks nor eyes. That’s 
why it’s different from the ordi- 
nary brassiere. 
“It Beautifies as it Encircles” 
The picture shows No. 1500, 
white or pink Usaro Cloth; sizes 
34 to 48—$1.50. 
Good Stores Everywhere. 
- NEMO CIRCLET CO., 
New York 
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Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

The printing pressmen were successful in de- 
feating the non-union shop campaign of the em- 
ployers and have secured increased pay and better 
working conditions. Employment is not steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good while the 
condition of unorganized is very poor. Prac- 
tically all unorganized workers have received re- 
ductions in wages of from 25 to 45 per cent. Agi- 
‘tation is being carried on to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Wharton.—A. F. Lindemann: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in all lines. Unorganized miners received a 
20 per cent cut in wages. Attempts are being 
made to organize retail clerks. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 





NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 
Unemployment exists in most all lines. 


Condition 
of organized labor compares favorably with that of 
unorganized. We,are advocating the use of union- 
labeled products. We are-working to build up and 
strengthen our local unions. 

Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: . 

Employment is not steady. We are endeavoring 


to organize the cooks and waiters. We are urging 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Employment is not steady. 
reduced and men laid off. 

Plattsburg.—Edw. W. Baker: 

Employment is quite steady in nearly all trades. 
Prospects look good for much work in the spring. 
Very good work is being accomplished to promote 
the use of union-made articles. 

Poughkeepsie —William J. Rowne: 

Employment in the building trades is very good. 
Members of organized labor are the only ones 
working. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods. 

Rochester —M. W. Campbell: 

The unorganized workers are’ receiving reduced 
wages and increased hours. Employment is steady 
for those who have jobs. The existing plants are 
beginning to increase their forces. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 

Syracuse—H. M. Woodard: 

Employment at present is very slack. A new local 
union of elevator constructors has been organized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville —J. H. Lindsey: 

Since January Ist, 22,000 men have been re- 
turned to work. This result was accomplished 
through the efforts of the state federation and the 
affiliated organizations in the state. Employment 
is unsteady, although it is in a better condition than 
it was last month. The reductions in wages of the 
unorganized workers average about 90 cents more 
than the reductions in the organized workers’ pay. 
We have a committee at work to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is in 
better condition than unorganized. We have a 
committee from each local working to promote the 
use of union-labeled products. 

Raleigh—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Employment is not steady. Employment in the 
textile industry, however, is getting steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. We are pushing the work for the 
promotion of union-labeled goods. 

Statesville—Edward R. Taylor: 

Employment is not steady. Union-labeled goods 
are being demandéd. We are endeavoring to secure 
the 8-hour working day. 

Wilmington.—Zack Lumley: 

Members of typographical union received a raise 
in wages together with the 44-hour week. All 
local unions here are in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. The non-union shop plan, tried 
in the Newport shipyard, was a failure. This city 


Wages are being 























is very well organized. We have a league at work 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. Local 
unions of lathers, bakers and barbers are under 
way. 

Winston-Salem.—R. E. Clodfelter: 

Some of the workers who had been laid off have 
gone back to work on full time. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
All union members are urged to purchase union- 
made goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is not very steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. The work is being pushed 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Employment is not steady. No plants have 
increased forces, but are cutting wages and laying 
off large numbers of workers, especially non-union 
workers. Organized workers, are being layed off 
some, but the ones who have not been dismissed are 
still being paid the wages stipulated in the con- 
tracts. The Pennsylvania Railroad held a banquet 
for all section bosses urging them to forsake the 
old union and adopt the American plan which would 
get them better conditions and more wages. Im- 
mediately after this meeting gangs were cut and the 
remaining few are working half time. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Employment is unsteady. Unemployment of 
all kinds exists here. Five stores are handling 
union-labeled goods. 


Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

Employment is not steady. We have a label 
league at work to secure the use of union-labeled 
goods. 


Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

Employment is unsettled. However, the con- 
ditions of the organized workers contrast most 
favorably with the conditions of the unorganized. 
Many skilled and unskilled unorganized laboring 
men have had their wages cut, some of them as 
much as 20 per cent. We are pushing the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Massillon.—Clarence P. Burkhart: 

Employment is not steady—very unsettled. 
Organized labor is in a better position to stop re- 
ductions in wages and increases in hours than 
unorganized labor. Workers are advised to stay 
away from Massillon. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Empleyment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized lgbor is about 50 per cent better than 
unorganized. Any attempt to establish the non- 
union shop movement in this vicinity will be 
strongly opposed. Continued agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled goods 

Portsmouth—James Jackman: 

Employment is unsteady at present. The steel 
plant has been shut down for some time and rail- 
road shops are laying off men by the scores every 
day. Condition of organized labor is better than 
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unorganized. We have a committee at work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Sandusky.—Albert W. Wobser: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The demand for union- 
labeled products is greater than ‘ever before. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is good as compared to unor- 
ganized. We are organizing a branch of the union 
label trades department. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bigheart—Simon Bryan: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in the oil field. This district is about 20 
per cent organized. 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

Employment is not steady. Many are out of 
work. Condition of organized labor is very good. 
New local unions of musicians and automobile 
machinists have been organized. 

Hartshorne.—Ben Estes: 

Employment is not steady. Nearly all crafts 
here are organized. Union-labeled goods are 
much in demand. An attempt is being made to 
organize the bakers. 

Henryetta.—Edward Jordan: 

Employment is not .steady. Unemployment 
exists in the smelting and mining industries. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. 


ORGEON 


Baker.—Alex. Sewell: 

Employment is not steady. At present an effort 
is being made to organize the timber workers. 
Condition of organized labor is good. All local 
unions are working to promote the use of union- 
made goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Brackenridge.—J. H. Munn: 

The tailors have formed a local union in New 
Kensington and have secured union wages and 
hours. Bill posters are in very good condition. 
Members of typographical union received a 20 
per cent increase in wages, all firms having signed 
this agreement. 

Carbondale-—Ben T. Sampson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 

Du Bois.—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 
The work to promote the use of union-labeled goods 
is progressing. There is no work in Du Bois. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Employment is not very steady. Unemploy- 
ment exists among the textile workers, carpenters, 
and masons. We are demanding union-labeléd 
goods. 

Johnstown.—Chas. A. McKeown: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists in mill work, the mills having shut down for 


repairs. 
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“Lebanon.—Wm. R. Speece: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 27 per cent organized. Progress is being 
made, in the work to promote the use of union- 
labeled articles. 

Pittsburgh—Chas. F. Barry: 

Many men are being laid off and wages are being 
reduced. Condition of organized labor is better 
than unorganized. We have 16 new members in 
our local union. 

Wilkes- Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbeing: 

Typographical employes, printing pressmen, 
squib workers and soft drink bottlers received sub- 
stantial increases in wages through negotiations. 
Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
in the metal trades and in the silk and lace industries. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Wm. H. McIntyre: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We have a committee working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. Retail clerks’ local No. 145 
and bill posters’ local No. 9 have recently been 


organized. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
increasing in this district. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. Laundry workers’ local No. 274 has re- 
cently been organized. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Paul V. Anderson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is fair. Efforts are being made to 
organize the barbers, retail clerks, cooks and 
waiters, and bakery and confectionery workers. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville —W. K. Wolfe: 
Employment is not steady. Forces have been 
reduced and there are many men out of work. 


TEXAS 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 
Union members are demanding union-labeled 
products. A new local union of electrical workers 
was organized. 

Burkburnett.—J. A. Russ: 

All agreements made in the past are still in 
force. Employment is not steady. About 2,000 
men are out of work. This district is about 40 
per cent organized. We have just started our 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
Two new local unions have been organized, one 
of journeymen tailors and the other of painters, 
decorators and paperhangers. 

Cleburne.—Geo. W. Vinson: 

Work is fairly good in all lines. Railroad office 
there has increased its force to some extent. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. We are boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of laundry workers has been organized. 


‘ 
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Dallas.—S. 1. Hillhouse: 
Employment is not steady. 
about 60 per cent organized. 


Mart.—Jno. J. Sansom: 

Employment is not steady. Forces are being 
reduced in railroad shops. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are urging the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Port Allen.—B. A. Allen: 

Employment is steady in all lines except the 
building trades. The unrest reported elsewhere 
does not exist in this district. We are constantly 
urging our members to purchase union-labeled 
goods whenever possible. 

San Antonio.—C: F. Russi: 

Conditions of labor are very poor here; however, 
union labor is in better condition than non-union. 
Employthent is not steady. We are trying to 
organize a label league. 

Temple.—J. S. Lewis: 

Friendly relations exist between the different 
unions which contribute to the fact that organized 
labor is in better condition than unorganized. 
Employment is not steady. We urge our members 
to use union-labeled goods. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

‘ Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
in far better condition than unorganized labor. 
We are demanding union-labeled goods. Two or 
three local unions are under way. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —Chas. H. Reagan: 

; Employment is not steady at the present time. Con- 
dition of organized labor, except among the granite 
cutters, is good. We urge our members to” pur- 
chase union-laheled goods whenever possible. A 
new local union of retail clerks has been organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Robt. E. Burford: 

Employment is very umsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is excellent. We are having mass 
meetings from time’ to time to boost organized 
labor. 

Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 

Work is very dull here at present. Emplo:- 
ment is not steady. The unions aredoing good 
work to promote the use of union-labeled products. 
One local union was organized recently. 


WASHINGTON 


Wenatchee.—L. H. Duncan: 

Working conditions for women are improving. 
The prospects for several more unions this spring 
are very good. Employment is not steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. We are de- 
manding union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of truck drivers was organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bridgeport—Joseph F. Fishbaugh: 

One factory here has been shut down since De- 
cember Ist. Condition of organized labor is good. 
All unorganized labor has received a cut in wages 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. We are demanding 
union-labeled goods. 


This district is 
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When you hear a Victor Record of 
Rachmaninoft’s art played on the Victrola, 
you hear the great composer-pianist ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only 
the Victor process of reproduction can 
bring out all the wonderful beauty of tone 
which the Victor process of recording put 
into the record. 

Rachmaninoff knows this from his own 
experience. That is why he has chosen to 
associate himself with the other famous 
artists of the world who make records for 
the Victor. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. New Victor records demon- 
strated at alldealersonthe1lstofeach month. 
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The true portrait of 
Rachmaninoffs art 








‘HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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1, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, NJ. 
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Clarksburg.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor-is good. We are working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Nutter Fort—W. A. Anderson: 

We are working in opposition to the non-union 
shop movement which exists in this vicinity. Em 
omega is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is . We are demanding union-labeled 
goods of all dealers. 

Wheeling.—A. F. McGreal: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good compared with unorganized. 
We are working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent as compared with con- 
dition of unorganized. A new label committee 
and league are to be organized after January 1. 


WISCONSIN 


Neenah.—Fred C. Eichman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Only one firm employing 
union labor has endeavored to reduce wages and 
it was not successful as the men would not accept 
reductions. We are working to promote the use 
of union-labeled products. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schermeister: 

Employment is not steady. Wages are being 
reduced and men laid off. Organized workers so far 
have received no cut in wages in building line. 
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Stevens Point. —James Veanie: 
Employment is not steady. 


Organized indus- 
tries are in much better condition than the un- 
organized. We are advertising the union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of stationary firemen 
and oilers has been organized. 


WYOMING 


Greybull.—John P. O’ Rourke: 

We have established the opening and closing 
hours of the clerks’ union. Employment is not 
steady. The Midwest Refining Company has 
opened up new work and has hired more men. 
The refineries are working under the American 
plan but all crafts working for them are organized. 
The clerks’ union is pushing the work for the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good in comparison with unor- 
ganized labor. We have just organized a league to 
work for the promotion of union-labeled goods. 


CANADA 


Cornwall, Ont.—Edward LaRose: 

Employment is very steady and we have no com- 
plaint to make, considering conditions. Piece 
workers have had less work in order to give em- 
ployment to others. Prospects for much work 
are very bright. We are doing our utmost to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. We have 
been successful in organizing the textile workers, 
the street railway employes, carpenters and joiners, 
paper mill workers and a federal labor union. 
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WORKERS: Read this magazine every month. Get others to read it. You can 
help circulate the truth about Labor. Commission for new subscriptions. You can 
help Labor and help yourself by becoming an American Federationist agent. 


Truth and Facts 


American Federationist Editorials, by Samuel Gompers, each month analyze 
current questions and present Labor’s authoritative views. Special articles bring 
to American Federationist readers the best information regularly from the pens of 
specialists and experts in various phases of our industrial life. 
every student, every teacher, every writer and editor, should read the American 
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